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LADY, EXCELLENT READER, WOULD 


A like to read two hours daily to blind person or in- 
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ANTED.—A NEAT, RELIABLE WOMAN 
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or would like position as housek or companion 
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A special meeting of ‘‘ The Pennsylvania 
Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, 
and for the Relief of Free Negroes Unlawfully 
Held in Bondage, and for Improving the Con- 
dition of the African Race’’ will be held at 
Friends’ Parlor, 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, on First month 25, 1900, at 3 p. m., 
to consider, and if approved to present to the 
Court of Common Pleas, certain amendments to 
the Charter. 

JosEPH M. TRUMAN, JR., Secretary. 
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Or 
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LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
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or business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


SWARTHAORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
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individual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
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EDWARD TURNER and EDWARD 
Gruss, M. A. 


The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, Igoo: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address WM. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
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¥ Friends’ Book Association, § 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


y Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, : 
~ Artists’ Materials, : 
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PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 


lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of | Scenic Reading Route to 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 

A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 

Boys anp Grr-s. 

The building is modern, and the location is the hill | 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. | 
For Circulars, address ! 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, | 
Chappaqua, New York. 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
. IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. 
SPEED. 


SAFETY AND 


A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 


What better investment could be made than in a copy of the 
International ? This royal quarto volume is a vast storehouse of 
valuable information arranged in a convenient form for hand, eye, 
and mind. Itis more widely used as standard authority than any 


other dictionary in the world. 


Also Webster’s 


It should be in every household. 


Collegiate Dictionary with a Scottish 


Glossary,etc. “ First class in quality, second class in size.” 


SHOTS AT RANDOM 


A Book of Poems. 
By Howell Stroud England. 
To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COFPANY 
New York City, 1899. 


Many of Mr. England’s verses are delicately swect 
and sentimental.— Detroit Journal. 





The Aaron M. Powell Book. 


‘* Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,”’ 


By AARON M. POWELL. 


HIS volume contains reminiscences of the leading 
Anti-Slavery Advocates William Lloyd Garnson, 
Wendell Phillips, Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria 

Child, John G. Whittier, and other reformers. It pos- 
sesses especial interest for Friends, and al] interested in 
Philanthropic Work, and is of peculiar value to the 
young. 


“It is as one of the workers for freedom, and for other 
reforms, that Aaron Powell took his place with men and 
women whose names are now part of our national history 
His personal recollections are well worth thus 
preserving.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 

** Numerous portraits and facsimiles further make this 
volume a useful contribution to anti-slavery literature, as 
well as a memorial of a most excellent man.’”’—J. } 
Evening Post. 


Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.13. 
Orders received by Mary Travilla, West Chester, 
Pa.; Prof. W. 1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; Isaac Rob 
erts, Conshohocken, Pa., and by the Pudlisher, Anna 
Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, Philad’a. 


‘*Down the O=hi-o”’ 


A Story of Quaker Life in the time of 
“*The Underground Railroad.”’ 
ny CHARLES HUMPHREY ROBERTS. 
In Tasteful Cloth Binding 
Postpaid to readers of this paper until January 31, 
for 50 cents. 
Cc. H. KELLER, Manacer, 
Room 614, No. 145 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Disarmament of Nations; or, 


Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900 
Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy, 
including postage.} $1.00 for 25 copies. 

(fm ~=HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
III. 
ALL progress in religion ts along spiritual lines, that 
are discernible only by rational beings. 
WictiaM M. Jackson. 


From his Address at Richmond Conference, 1898. 


“WHEN THERE IS NO PEACE.” 


VAINLY they plead for peace whose deeds all day 

Are working violence ; vainly they pray 

Who cherish the tempestuous treachery 

Of covetous desire,—whose hearts agree 

To no divine surrender, aye accurst 

With fever’s fierce insatiable thirst ; 

Vainly they pray for peace whose passions are 

The insolent imperatives of war,— 

Whose pride is urgent at the gates of Hell, 

Until across the world the mocking yell 

Of battle answers them upon their knees 

With its irrevocable blasphemies ; 

They only pray for peace whose lives prepare 

The everlasting kingdom of their prayer. 
—Henry Bryan Binns (York, England), 

in Present-Day Papers. 





ISAAC PENINGTON. 
BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
( Continued from last week.) 


Isaac PENINGTON, unlike other Early Friends, was 
not an itinerant evangelist. He rarely traveled, but 
when he was not in goal stayed at home and wrote— 
wrote to religious professors. His works forma very 
central, very typical, body of Quaker teaching, as his 
experience was typical of that of most of his friends. 
They say fully and repeatedly what Quakerism had 
to say about the organized churches, about the Bible, 
and about theology, in connection with their central 
teaching described above. 

(a) Some of his expressions about the organized 
churches will hardly bear reading aloud now ; as, for 
instance, in his ‘‘ Babylon the Great Described.’’ No 
doubt they were written in love. I am sure they 
were, and yet their use of the imagery of the Book of 
Revelation as to the Scarlet Woman and her deeds is 
pressed home to the clergy with such fullness of detail 
and such persistent iteration that we find it difficult to 
associate it with the high-minded and gracious gentle- 
man whom we know the writer to havebeen. It was 


the manner of the time, and must be allowed for as 
such, just as we allow something to the Bishops in the 
little matters of the Conventicle Act and the goal fever. 

(4) Isaac Penington’s teaching about the Scriptures 
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| may be found, among other places, in the following 


extracts from “ Thé Way of Life and Death” : 

‘‘What is a Christian’s rule, whereby he is to steer 
and order his course ?” 

“. , . Mark, there isthe rule :—The new creature, 
which is begotten in every one that is born of God. 
If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; and 
this new creature is to be his rule.” 

“ . . But what is the rule now in the apostasy ? 
Among the Protestants the rule is the Scriptures, 
according as they can understand them by their own 
study, or according as they can receive the under- 
standing of them from such men as they account 
orthodox. And hence arise continual differences, 
and heats and sects, one following this interpretation, 
another that. And this is a grevious apostasy and 
the root, spring, and foundation of all the rest ; for he 
that misseth in the beginning, he that begins his 
religion without the true rule, how can he proceed 
aright in anything afterwards? . . Thusthey put the 
Scriptures into the place of Christ, and so honor 
neither Christ nor the Scriptures. It had been no 
honor to John to have been taken for the Light ; his 
honor was to point to it; nor is it any honor to the 
Scriptures to be called the Word of God, but their 
honor is to discover and testify of the Word.” 

“. , . Didthe Apostle John send Christians to his 
epistles or to any other part of Scripture to be their 
rule? Nay, he directed them to the anointing as a 
sufficient teacher.”’ 

“. . . Arenot the laws of the Kingdom to be found 
within the Kingdom ? Shall the Kingdom be in the 
heart, and the laws of the Kingdom written without 
in a book ? And though man put that upon the 
Scriptures which seem to be a greater glory, viz., to 
make them his rule and guide ; yet, it being nota true 
glory, it is no glory, but a dishonor both to them and 
to the spirit, who gave them to another end.” 

Another extract, in which, in replying to an attack, 
the author goes as far as he can in support of the 
orthodoxy of Friends :— 

“ Yet (though we do own Christ to be the rule) 
we do not deny making use of the Scriptures to try 
doctrines and forms of religion by; but know that 
what is of God doth and will agree therewith ; and 
what doth not agree therewith is not of God, and that 
our forefathers in the faith were led to batter the 
superstitions and idolatries of the Papists by the 
testimony of the Scriptures. But we believe the 
Spirit to be a touchstone beyond the Scriptures, and 
to be that which giveth ability to try and discover not 
only words but Spirits.”’ 

This common-sense view of the Scriptures, whilst 
it made Friends ready to appeal to them as against 
the later corruptions of the Church, left them free from 
any conventional enslavement of spirit, and is the 
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reason why Friends reached intuitively some truths 
now generally recognized in the fulness of time by 
the slower progress of Biblical research. 

(c) In theology in general Isaac Penington asserts 
that he and his friends had no new doctrines to preach. 
They protested that they were as orthodox as other 
Christians. With the one exception of Robert Barclay, 
they were not systematic theologians. As they 
accepted the seventeenth century notions of science 
and history, they accepted also the scheme of Divine 
things which harmonized with them. 

But all this was, in their view, quite incidental and 
secondary in presence of the reality of religion ; and the 
reality was experience, not words. They perpetually 
insisted on the perfect uselessness of orthodoxy to the 
soul; and on the essential importance of personal 
intimacy with God, of having the seed of His nature 
sown in the heart, and growing up in His likeness. 
So the great doctrinal terms of Christianity acquired 
in their writings an inward bent. “ Salvation,” for 
instance, was to be realized hereafter, doubtless, but 
do not forget, they urged, with all their power, that 
it must be experienced here, and that the functions of 
Hell and Paradise are now active in this nation. The 
“flesh and blood of Christ’ were to them what the 
living soul feeds on and drinks of. The ‘“ Kingdom” 
of Christ is composed of Kings and Priests of the 
Church Militant ; and that Church is not an organ- 
ization, nor a building. Its census is beyond our data, 
and its roll-call sounds further than Christendom itself 
to every race among whom the Holy Spirit vibrates. 

“Forgiveness” with the early Friends was not 
only an outward transaction, but an inward experience 
of reconciliation with God; and he who has this 
experience need not be over anxious about how he 
came by it. Finally, the founders of Quakerism press 
home the truth that the presence of Christ in the heart 
is the means by which alone we are able to perceive 
the essential characyer and meaning of His outward 
revelation in the flesh. 

The outward events in the life of Isaac and Mary 
Penington after their new birth to joy and power need 
not detain us long. They moved in 1658, the year 
of Oliver’s death, from London to the Penington 
estate at the Grange, Chalfont, among the lovely 
woods of Buckinghamshire. 

It was at this time that Isaac Penington held a 
pathetic correspondence with his father who thought 
that his son had strayed far from soundness and sense. 
The letters must have been trying for both. The son 
wrote with much affection but in great plainness, 
about the weakness of his father’s religion, which, he 
said, began at the wrong part, 7. ¢., in the fear of Divine 
wrath. The Alderman’s troubles were thickening. 
Now that Oliver was dead, the party was going to 
pieces, and ended by committing suicide in pure 
militarism. 

When Charles II. returned, the Alderman was one 
of the regicides who surrendered on the faith ofa 
king, and was slowly done to death in the dungeons 
of the Tower over which he had once been governor. 
The property of the family was confiscated, and the 
Grange was given to the Duke of Grafton,’ who, 





1Son of Charles Il. and Barbara Palmer, Duchess of Cleveland. 
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however, for some reason unknown, perhaps for a 
rent, did not dispossess the Peningtons till 1665. A 
series of six imprisonments now fell upon Isaac 
Penington. Between 1661 and 1672 he spent four 
years and three-quarters in goal, usually at Aylesbury, 
but once at Reading, whither he had gone to comfort 
Friends in prison. A magistrate hearing of it, thought 
it amusing to incarcerate him also. The goals were 
miserably cold and damp, so that most of the time 
when he was out of prison was spent by the sufferer 
in long illnesses consequent upon his privations. His 
tenderly nurtured life had ill-fitted him to resist lack 
of warmth and fresh air, and prison food. Once they 
put him in goal, knowing that the plague was raging 
inside. This was done by military order of the Earl of 
Bridgwater, “‘ during whose pleasure” Isaac Penington 
was to be confined. His offense was that he had not 
used to this nobleman the customary forms of 
deferential salutation. He would not say ‘“‘ My Lord,” 
and ‘‘ Your humble servant.’’ He used no means to 
defend himself against such an illegal imprisonment. 
The incident throws light upon the character of 
English justice under the restored Monarchy. The 
prisoner’s letters to his persecutor, the Earl, from 
Aylesbury goal are precious documents ; distilled 
drops of sainthood. 

“ That which thou hast done to me hath not made 
me thy enemy; but, in the midst of it, I desire thy 
true welfare ; and that thou mayest so carry thyself in 
thy place, as neither to provoke God against thee in 
this world nor the world to come. I do not de- 
sire that thou shouldest suffer either from man or from 
God, on my account, but that thou mightest be guided 
to, and persevere, in that which will bring sweet rest, 
peace, and safety to all who are sheltered by it, in the 
stormy hour in which the Lord will make man to 
feel his sin and misery.”’ 

Two of his imprisonments, one of nine months 
and one of eighteen, were the private act of this Earl 
of Bridgwater. Finally, one of his wife’s relations 
procured that he should be brought to trial, and 
naturally he was at once released, but he steadfastly 
declined to prosecute for illegal imprisonment. 

The mental unrest caused by this liability to 
imprisonment must have greatly added to the strain of 
life amongst these Friends. They were never safe. 
Once Isaac Penington was arrested in meeting, once 
when walking with a funeral in the street, and the 
coffin was thrown to the ground, once when in bed, 
once on the occasion of the birth of one of his 
children ; and it was when he was in prison that the 
time was chosen for turning his family out of their 
home. But his spirit remained ever, we are told, bright 
and brave. Imprisonment was the least of his sorrows. 

His principle of non-resistance led some un- 
scrupulous debtors to decline to pay him money they 
owed ; anda relative of Mary Penington’s deprived 
her by law of one of her estates, as she could not take 
an oath to swear to her claim. In poverty and 
unsettlement they spent several years ; we read of a 
little house being taken near the goal at Aylesbury, 
and of their boarding one summer at Waltham Abbey 
to enable the children to attend that, the first Friends’ 
school. Finally Mary Penington, on whom largely 
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devolved the business affairs of the family, sold one 
of her farms, and bought and enlarged a modest house 
at Amersham, called Woodside, which is still standing. 
Thither they moved in 1673. The year before, Isaac 
Penington had been released from his last imprison- 
ment by the King’s Declaration of Indulgence. He 
spent the last seven years of his life in peace, and 
died in 1679 at the age of sixty-three. His grave is 


at Jordans. 
( To be concluded.) 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 4.—First Montu 28, 1900. 
EZEKIEL, 
GOLDEN TeExt.—Fear them not, neither be dismayed at their 
looks, though they be a rebellious house.— 
Ezekiel, iii., 9. 
Scripture Reading.—Ezekiel v., 1-17. 

Tue prophecies of Ezekiel are included in the period 
from 592 to 570 B.C. He was one of those carried 
into. exile in 597, by Nebuchadnezzar, and settled in 
the vicinity of Babylon. We know nothing of his 
birth or of his career in Judea. It may be inferred 
from his intimate knowledge of the Temple and its 
services that he was a priest, and therefore of an edu- 
cated class. Though he shows to some extent the 
influence of the prophetic activity of Jeremiah, there 
is in his writings no reference to that prophet, and no 
direct quotations from his writings. This is the 
more remarkable that the two men, one in Jerusalem, 
the otherin Babylon, were engaged in the same effort 
to induce the Jews of the first captivity to accept in 
good faith the conditions of their new home, and to 
take no part in any insurrection against their con- 
querors. Although Ezekiel was probably a priest, he 
unites in his own character many of the best qualities 
of prophet and priest. He offers us, perhaps, the 
first example of one occupying somewhat the position 
of an ideal Christian pastor under a formal church. 
While he loves the ritualistic service and holds it of 
vast importance, it is only as a means to the great end 
of personal righteousness on the part of the worship- 
pers of Jehovah; and moreover he feels on his own 
shoulders the responsibility for the error and sin of 
those within the sphere of his influence—a responsi- 
bility only to be shaken off by the use of every ex- 
ertion on his part, to combat the error or to prevent 
the sin. (Ez., xxxiii, 1-11.) 

In many ways Ezekiel presents a strong contrast 
to the gloomy prophet of Judea. He is self-confident 
and not dismayed by opposition. ‘All the House of 
Israel are bold and stubborn. Behold I make thee as 
bold and stubborn as they ; thy face I make like ada- 
mant, harder than flint; be not afraid of them.” 
(Ez., iii., 7-9, “‘ Polychrome”’ translation.) One can 
almost feel that he enjoyed the struggle, having the 
strong sense that right was on his side and that he 
would surely succeed in the end. He was strongly 
dramatic in his nature, as witness the acted parables 
by which he emphasized his messages. On one oc- 
casion the attention of his neighbors was drawn to the 
fact that the household goods of the prophet were 
being carried out of doors in great haste, and that all 
was confusion about his house as if in preparation for 








a sudden journey. Then at evening, when the people 
were collected about, Ezekiel, taking his luggage on 
his back, dug through the city wall, and solemnly 
bore his belongings through the breach. Having 
thus excited the curiosity of the exiles, he proclaims 
himself a sign of the coming exile of the king and re- 
maining people at Jerusalem. (Ez., xii., 1-16.) His 
visions also illustrate this vivid dramatic imagination 
by which things revealed picture themselves as if to 
his physicaleyes. Thus his conception that Jehovah, 
the God of his people, is with them in captivity, pre- 
sents itself in a vision of a wonderful chariot, with the 
throne of God in its midst, This chariot appears in 
Babylon, far from the soil of Canaan. (Ez., chap. i.) 
Afterwards (Ez., xi., 22, 23), we are shown by the 
same symbolism that Jehovah has withdrawn from 
the Temple and from Jerusalem. In these crude 
visions of God in material form, Ezekiel shows a 
lower conception, perhaps, than others of the prophets, 
but doubtless they enabled him to bring more vividly 
before the people the revelations which were im- 
pressed upon him. Men can only present God by 
symbolism. It is only a question between more or 
less elevated symbolism ; indeed, the growth and de- 
velopment of man’s moral nature may be read in the 
passing of his symbolism of the Most High, through 
the stages of more or less crude material representa- 
tion by images, animals, or men, up to that higher 
symbolism in which He is represented by glorified 
human attributes as power, fatherhood, and love. 
Ezekiel’s writings divide naturally into two parts : 
(1) The prophesies, and (2) the general scheme for 
the restored kingdom. The prophecies fall into three 
divisions, (a) the predictions of the fall of Jerusalem 
(1-24) ; (b) prophecies against various foreign nations 
(25-32) ; (c) prophecies of the restored nation (33-39). 
The plan for the renewed kingdom occupies the rest 
of the book (40~48). Before 586 B. C., the prophet 
was rejected and perhaps even persecuted. His 
prophecies during this period are often harsh and 
unlovely, and present a forbidding ideal of Jehovah. 
The people must be shown that God was their master, 
and his gentler attributes were lost sight of for the 
time. His prophecies against the nations were similar 
to those of other prophets when dealing with the 
like themes. His exception of Babylonia from his 
general denunciation, and his friendship for Nebu- 
chadnezzar, may be explained by the fact that he, in 
common with Jeremiah, looked upon the conqueror 
and his nation as the rod of Divine punishment, and 
as destined in the long run to benefit his people. 
After 586 B. C., when his message had been proved 
by events, the people turned to him, and his influence 
thereafter seems to have been unbroken. As already 
indicated, he illustrates for the first time the pastoral 
relation. He was the interpreter ot God no longer 
to a nation, but to individuals—to those who received 
him. In the band who clung to him we have the 
nucleus of the ideal church, chosen by God, not 
arbitrarily, but because its members have chosen him. 
Ezekiel’s plan of the reconstructed church seems 
to be the kernel of the more elaborate scheme after- 
wards worked out in Leviticus. It aimed to unite 
the righteousness preached by the prophets to a 
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ceremonial law which would make the former neces- 
sarily follow in obedience to the latter. This had 
been tried already in the law of Deuteronomy under 
Josiah, but was much extended in the later attempt. 


THE HIGH FUNCTION OF FAMILY LIFE. 
Philadelphia Ledger 

Ir is to be hoped that the Christmas week which is 
passing away has among other good offices given a 
fresh impetus to family life. The pains taken by 
loving parents to give the children a happy time, the 
pleasant surprises that children have planned for their 
parents and brothers and sisters, the reunion of rela- 
tives long since separated, have all had a tendency to 
deepen the feelings of love and gratitude that are the 
vital forces of family life. In approaching the new 
year it may not be amiss to consider for a moment 
the value of these ties and the means by which they 
may be made to yield still richer and sweeter fruit 
during the coming months. 

As to the influence of the family upon individual 
welfare, and upon the future of the young beings who 
are now within its fold it cannot be overestimated. 
The happy and well ordered home, where love reigns 
and mutual good will binds each to each, where 
parents appreciate and fulfill their responsibilities, and 
yet preserve their youth in the atmosphere of their 
children, where children give their parents a glad 
obedience, confidence, and gratitude, where brothers 
and sisters combine in mutual helpfulness and affec- 
tion, is a fountain not only of present happiness, but 
of future welfare for every one of its fortunate mem- 
bers. From such homes spring our valued and 
cherished citizens, who, while actively pursuing life’s 


miny undertakings, look back with unspeakable | 


gratitude to the fireside where their powers were fos- 
tered and their characters were established. 


This influence, however, does not exhaust itself | 


in individual well-being. It has often been said with 
truth that the character and welfare of the State is 
the same as that of the individuals who compose it. 
Much more is this the case with the families who 


mike up the community. Civilization presupposes a 


nation of homes. The organization of the State is 
in many points like that of the family, and the char- 
acter of the former generally coincides with that of 
the latter. They both stand for protection, growth, 


and improvement; they both depend for their pros- | 
perity and happiness on the fulfillment of the duties | 
of their respective members. In every good govern- | 


ment there is something resembling the parental 


tection, education, and equal rights of all his children, 
so is the State for all her citizens. And as the chil- 


case of conflict with the voice of conscience and the 
moral law. That our government is a republic, 
instead of a monarchy, makes no difference in this 
regard. For as our children will one day be parents, 


people who must act alternately in the function of 
governors and the governed should be prepared to 








acquit themselves faithfully in both. Honesty and 
wisdom in voting for their leaders, and loyalty in fol- 
lowing them, should characterize every citizen of our 
land. 

When we look at the consequences of failure in 
either case, we can still further trace the analogy. 
The family where the parents, through idleness, or 
indifference, or self-indulgence, or vice, neglect to 
protect, to educate, or to train the children committed 
to their care, and the children, following such exam- 
ples, prove unfilial and undutiful, is wrecked to all its 
present happiness and future welfare. So the country 
where the government is corrupt and unfaithful to its 
trusts, and the people are disloyal and factious, and 
greedily ambitious, each for himself, is being sapped 
to its very foundation. It is true we cannot strain 
this similtude too far, because the affection which lies 
at the root of all family happiness is different in kind 
and greater in degree than that which we can be 
expected to give to our country. 

More important, however, than this similtude is 
the dependence of national prosperity upon family 
welfare. The community is made up of familiea, and 
as they are, so willit be. If they are orderly, pure, 
devoted, intelligent, we may rightly expect our nation 
to be honorable and respected. If they are racked 
with dissensions, ~unfaithfulness, and selfishness, we 
may be very sure that our country will not long 
maintain her high position. The late Professor Pea- 
body, of Harvard University, writing of the natural 
religion of the State, says: 

“The malign action of whatever impairs the 
sacredness of home may be seen in the history of the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire. In the best 
days of the republic, the standard of domestic virtue 


| was singularly pure and high for a heathen nation, 


and the State drew health, vigor, and culminating 
power from frugal and well ordered homes. In the 


| time of the earlier Emperors, the home life of Rome 
| in its profligacy distances description, and but for 


accumulated evidence would transcend belief. All 
manly attributes died out of the heart of the nation, 
which had as little capacity of being fitly governed 
as its worst tyrants had of discreet and virtuous rule. 
The bonds of society became like those of the family, 
a rope of sand. To an incalculable degree 
the home instinct supplies the place of law, super- 
sedes the harsher ministries of government, prevents 
crime, anticipates want, divides and lightens burdens, 
which else no public organization could bear. The 


| gravitation toward home is in every nation a stronger 
relation. As the father is responsible for the pro- 


force than its police and armies are or can be, and 
accomplishes many purposes of prime importance 


| which they could in no way fulfill.” 
dren owe allegiance, fidelity, and obedience to the | 
parents, so the citizens owe the same tributes to the | 
government, with the one only exception in either | 


If this be so, it must be an encouragement to 
those who form and maintain a family to remember 
how high an office they are filling and how wide an 
influence they are exerting. Instead of being limited 


| to the few persons who compose the family group, 


they are helping to build a nation, and whether it 


| shall be permanently established, upon solid founda- 
and should know how to fulfill both offices well, so our | 


tions, or crumble to the ground, a victim of its own 
weakness and instability, largely depends upon the 
character of the home which they are now fashioning. 
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SIGNED ARTICLES. 
III. 

THE COLORED PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH. 
THE subject discussed last week is so extensive that 
it may be resumed, no doubt, without danger of 
exhaustion—unless it be of the reader. 

The actual and definite gains made by the colored 
people in the South, as the result of Emancipation, 
are these: (1) the right of free movement. They can 
go away, or remain. (2) the right to their own toil. 
What they earn is their own. (3) the right of 
education. Under the slavery regime it was a crime 
to teach a Negro even to read in most of the Southern 
States. 

I have not included in the list the right to vote, 
for two reasons : First, because in so many States they 
have practically been deprived of it, for the present, 
by the local laws, in spite of the 15th amendment to 
the National Constitution ; and second, because the 
actual value of the suffrage is questioned by some. 
The three things which I have mientioned they do 
enjoy, and the great value of any of them will hardly 
be disputed. The difference between the year 1900 
and the year 1860 to the colored people of the South 
is the difference between freedom and chains, between 
sunlight and darkness, so far as concerns those vitally 
important conditions of unrestrained movement, 
requited labor, and opportunity of education. 

As to the suffrage, let us consider that a little. I 
confess that I never believed—certainly not, after the 
question was once definitely raised—that the right of 
suffrage could rest on complexion. I believed, and 


still believe, that every law-abiding, sane, and mature 
person living in a state of society has the right— 
natural, God-given right, not “ privilege,’ nor gift of 
law—to make the rules and regulations for the society 


in which they live. (But you will say this will apply 
to women as well as men. Certainly it will; how can 
interest in, and care for, the community be limited 
to one sex ?) 

If this be true; if common concern and interest 
give a common status, of course voting cannot be a 
privilege ; it must be a right. And such it is. Upon 
this principle rests democratic government. Any 
impairment of the principle, any violence done it, is a 
blow at government by the people, and a step, long 
or short as the case may be, toward aristocracy, 
oligarchy, and arbitrary rule. People who seem in 
some ways very sensible will deny this, I know, but 
denial is vain; there are people who argue that things 
which Jesus Christ explicitly forbade are things which 
definitely belong to Christianity, but after they have 
argued it over and over, what of it? Whoever tries 
to obscure a plain case has in the end only his labor 
for his pains. 

The granting of the suffrage to all men, without 
regard to their complexion, was therefore a simple act 
of consistency and principle, and a simple act of justice, 
besides. In the long run it will be a benefit to the 
colored people of the South, of course, unless we 
suppose that in a “war of races,” arising out of the 
prejudices and hatreds that do exist, as we well know, 
the whole social fabric of the South is to break up and 
be recast in a different mould. 
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I recall all the steps which led up to the adoption 
ofthe 15th Amendment in 1870 very well; I was in 
a modest way associated with them, and perhaps the 
history of that Amendment, if it were faithfully and 
sympathetically written, would be of no small interest. 
For three years, from 1867 to 1870, it was earnestly 
discussed and its adoption strongly urged and opposed. 
Connected with its origin, its advocacy, and its ultimate 
success were some ofthe most true and faithful friends 
of human freedom and equal rights the United States 
has ever had the good fortune to count among its 
citizens. 

I am conscious that as I write these words— 
human freedom and equal rights—they sound a little 
strange, a trifle antiquated. They were, however, 
very much in use and very much esteemed thirty years 
ago, and I think they will come to be so again. The 
human family has come up out of injustice and 
oppression, and is hardly likely, I think, to plunge 
down into ‘hat pit again. Whatever men in the free 
countries do they will hardly endanger their own 
liberties by fixing in their laws principles of action 
which deny liberty to be the common right of all. 

So, to return to the colored people, their right of 
suffrage is their right, and in time it will prove to be 
one of their best possessions. Without it they would 
be not citizens but semi-slaves, unequal before the 
law, declared by the law a subject class. The dan- 
gers they now incur would be increased, the depriva- 
tions they suffer would be made easier. 

For the present the essential thing for the colored 
people in the’ South is to rise—to rise in morals, in 
intelligence, and in possession of property. They 
are doing this, and doing it, when the difficulties are 
considered, surprisingly well. When it is considered 
that forty years ago it was a crime to teach them, 
look at the educational progress they have made. 
When we remember that forty years ago they did not 
own themselves nor even have possession of their own 
children, look at the property they now hold. When 
we consider that their moral condition then was not 
within their own control but that of their ‘ owners,” 
let us be glad to see that in them have awakened at 
least the beginnings of self-respect and self-control, 
without which there is no such thing as morality. 

The course of the educational work in the South 
has been precisely that which might have been 
expected. There was first a pathetic eagerness of all 
to learn, and an equally pathetic, even sad, expectation 
that with the opening of the text-books would be 
acquired all the ability of the white race. Then, as 
the illusion of this crude idea was perceived, there 
was an anxious striving after a complete book educa- 
tion, in the hope that shat would prove the key to 
everything desirable. And later there has come the 
realization that it is not alone book-knowledge and 
mind training, but also hand training, industrial skill, 
that is needed. The colored schools in all quarters 
are hard at work, now, on industrial as well as cul- 
ture training. 

One of the most devoted friends of colored edu- 
cation, President Frissell, of Hampton (Va.) Institute, 
appeared before the Industrial Commission at Wash- 
ington, recently. He said that small holdings—little 
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farms—of the colored people are increasing rapidly. 
Wages are small, and the advance mortgaging of 
crops works great injury. In some districts he 
thought the negroes not much better off than in the 
days of Slavery. (Perhaps he did not sufficiently 
consider the three points I have mentioned above.) 
On the whole he estimated that one-third of the 
colored people had distinctly advanced, while one- 
third had not, and one-third had retrograded. This 
is a moderate view, no doubt, and so it is not dis- 
couraging. H. M. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AMONG THE BLUENOSES. 
Concluded from last week.) 
SrroLts about Yarmouth town brought to light 
some features which had all the virtues of original 
discoveries. Any one walking in autumn by the 
coast could explain the term ‘bluenose ;” for the 
high cool winds, which are so frequent, promptly 
chill and congest the facial extremities in a highly 
satisfactory explanatory manner. 

A party of us chanced one afternoon upon a tall, 
curved post some twelve feet high, set into the ground 
beside a cottage on the street. We thought it at first 
a gaunt and spectral black spruce trunk twisted by 
age; but looking more closely it was found to be of 
osseous tissue, containing certain holes which must 
at one time have transmitted large nerves and vessels. 
The people of the house kindly came out and told us 
the story. A whale, they said, had at one time been 
washed ashore below Yarmouth during a heavy storm, 
and after the oil was extracted the bones were left to 
bleach and finally carted away as souvenirs. The 
post by the street was half a jaw, and must have been 
sixteen feet long. At the same house we were shown 
a heart-shaped tail bone and a vertebral bone as large 
as a cassock. We later saw other bones at other 
places, and all seemed to have a like origin. 

Waiting for the tide to rise, one morning, we had 
occasion to visit Captain Weddleton, in his sail-loft. 
The captain had doffed his sailing cap and clothes, 
had donned a dignified, long-tailed coat of black, and 
was busy directing two very old men who had grown 
bent and gray at their singular trade of sail-making. 





They sat on long, low benches, with a kit at one end, 
provided with reamers, awls, thread, needles, and other 
more specialized tools peculiar to their trade. They | 
sewed together the lengths of heavy Yarmouth duck | 
with plain, waxed cotton yarn, pushing the stout | 
needles from the root of the thumb, which was pro- | 
tected by a metal guard. One might sit by the hour | 
in the loft and hear the steady push of needles through | 
the stiff canvas, and watch the bent forms of the old | 
men as they moved along the low benches at their | 
work, The sail-loft, like the rest of Yarmouth’s little | 
world, savored of the nautical. The windows seemed } 
like port-holes, the cracks were caulked, many quaint | 
pictures were pasted upon the walls. Queer odds | 
and ends of ship’s furnishings hung from the beams 
or were shelved on projecting timbers. All was ship- 
shape. 

The Nova Scotians are a reserved, low-voiced, 
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contented, wholesome-looking people. The sea winds 
keep a healthful glow in their cheeks, and the gener- 
ous diet of fine vegetables, fish, and tender mutton 
keeps a substantial substratum of fat under the color. 
Many of them have amassed vast funds of curious 
knowledge, come of traveling from the port and learn- 
ing by mouth from its sailor people. 

They and their ancestors have lived next to, and 
perchance have been themselves, devoted followers of 
the sea for generations, and there is no home but has 
some curious treasure from foreign ports among its 
possessions. A fond grandfather pointed out a boy 
of seven playing (quite naturally) in a dory on a 
pond: “ My boy there’s been three times around the 
world.”’ We met at every turn sailors who had been 
to all countries and all climes. ‘‘We were from 
Philadelphia? Oh yes, he had been in Philadel- 
phia in such a year, shipping then as mate on a freight 
schooner.” 

We found the Nova Scotians a uniformly courte- 
ous and gentle people, who opened their doors to us 
as though we had been personal friends. We are 
hoping the day will be long put off when imposing 
tourists will have so soured this kindly feeling that a 
best part of a visit to the country is no longer availa- 
ble, but the doors will be closed and the natives will 
all look upon the new-comers as shekel-bringers only, 
and the soul of their hospitality will be extinct. 

The children of our party enjoyed excursions into 
town to find Louis Robicheau in his sweet-meat shop 
surrounded by his many dusky children. They kept 
the big pennies and half-pennies they got in change 
for keep-sakes. They were delighted with the novelty 
of being under a new flag, and in studying the post- 
age-stamps with the good Queen’s face upon them, 
and a maple leaf in each corner. 

But in one thing they were sorely disappointed, 
and that was the lack of sand. To live by the sea- 
shore and not have sand! The ocean is for the very 
purpose of sand. The day before we came away we 
all drove over to the Bay shore, through the lobster 
fisheries, and herring-nets of Pembroke village, and 


| down by the dikes, where yarrow, beach-pea, and 


rocket grew almost hand in hand with the sea-weed, 
and there by the dike was one great gorgeous pile of 
sand, damp from the last high tide. The children 
were literally dragged away when the time came to 
start back to town. 

I took many strolls in the outskirts of Yarmouth 
beside tall hawthorn hedges, in ancient grave-yards, 
and underneath avenues of old willows leaning this 
way and that over the path. I crossed the turf of 
the pastures and lawns,—brilliant golden-green turf 
in the sun, so thick and matted it was difficult to get 
a finger through it down to earth. I walked often in 


| the heath,—open lands which had been deforested 


long since, and where beneath low firs flourished a 
growth peculiar to the north country,—every rock 
and hummock covered by creeping mats of crow- 
berry, arbutus (in Nova Scotia the Mayflower), twin 
flower, trailing blackberry, and tufts of grass, out of 
which grew low golden-rod, slender pink and purple 
asters, gall-of-the-earth, and many other wild plants 
and shrubs in profusion as charming as unusual. The 
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trees and plants in the more northern regions do not 
attain a great size, but rather grow in original and 
striking ways, suiting their character to their sur- 
roundings and climate. 

The roadsides were bordered by the handsome- 
leaved, golden saxifrage, by deep-pink yarrow, ladies’ 
tresses, and by fall dandelions. I can still see in my 
mind’s eyea certain knoll overlooking the bay, where 
thousands of these same fall dandelions nodded above 
the turf in the sea-breeze, looking much as a field of 
buttercups might in late May. 

Perhaps the choicest walk was northward from 
the town. The road followed the east shore of a 
necklace of large fresh-water ponds, brown near by 
from forest leaching, rippling and blue beyond, re- 
flecting the sky. The road was bordered by willows, 
black spruce, and a few rare old beeches, and large, 
gray bowlders, and from it other roads led off at in- 
tervals towards the bay, crossing bridges at the nar- 
row streams which connected pond with pond. 

At the second bridge I crossed and mounted a 
ridge from which I could look off in all directions. 
The high rocky pasture which I made my goal was 
clad with the ever-present brilliant turf, with here 
and there an eye-bright, a lowly thistle, or a deep- 
pink clover-head spared by the herd. 

From my high rock I could overlook the town 
and the lakes to the south, a rolling, well-watered, 
well-populated country to the north and east, and 
between my rock and the dikes, spreading the un- 
matchable beauty of the Acadian meadows, once sea- 
bottom, now with a slender blue and silver stream 
winding among them and grass—wide acres of grass, 
among which I knew grew marsh rosemary and sea- 
foxglove, each lending their mite to make a beautiful 
blending of great patches of silver, bronze, ochre, 
violet, madder, and green. 

Over these meadows cattle were pasturing, and 
beyond were the dikes, above which I could see in 
the sun a glint of white gulis hovering over the her- 
ring nets ; now and then surf flying above the rocks 
along shore ; in the south the low coast-line and its 
outlying islands purple with distance and sea haze, 
and still beyond all the great bay filling half the 
horizon with a wonderful, deep, satisfying blue. 

Everyone should visit Acadia. She is becoming 
as she should become more and more a land where 
the ill body and the fagged brain are nursed back by 
the riches of her land and sea to health and renewed 
enthusiasm. E. N. WILLIAMS. 

Philadelphia. 


SoME of the very best workmen have had the 
most indifferent tools to work with. But it is not 
tools that make the workman, but the trained skill and 
perseverance of the man himseif. Indeed it is 
proverbial that the bad workman never yet had a 
good tool.—Symiiles. 


Ir is the fine souls that serve us, and not what is 
called fine society.—merson. 
sé 
‘‘ SPECULATION is a short cut to wealth for the few, 
the broad road to destruction for the many.” 
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HospiTaLity As A DiscipLine.—In a household 
where the spirit of hospitality reigns, the constant 
contact with strangers and the attitude of the older 
members to outsiders benefit the smallest person in 
the family. To be truly hospitable one must be self- 
forgetful and self-controlled, and when it is an unal- 
terable law that at all odds one must be gracious and 
polite to those who come under one’s roof and to 
one’s board, one soon learns, however tiny one may 
be, something of self-control and unselfishness. Here 
how much example teaches! How often we see a 
little boy, apparently careless of manners when his 
parents are present, to assume the responsibilities of 
the occasion when he is left alone, and feels the bur- 
den of host resting on his shoulders, act the part so 
graciously that the visitor misses nothing of the wel- 
come peculiar to the house! Or when ‘“ mother” is 
indisposed, how naturally the little daughter of the 
house imitates the example of its mistress, and taking 
her place at the head of the table, fulfils all the exi- 
gencies of the position with such grace and ease that 
her thoughtfulness leaves nothing to be desired! It 
is proverbial, indeed, that a child thrown entirely on 
his own resources away from home, exhibits docility 
so unusual that others not initiated into the secrets 
of careful upbringing are wont to declare, “He is 
always better anywhere else than at home,’’ not real- 
izing that here, as in the other instances, the little 
person is endeavoring to follow the precedent shown 
him, to live up to the standard of good manners pre- 
scribed at home, and to yield to the demands of 
noblesse oblige.—[ Harper’s Bazar. ] 

><€ 

WHERE TRADE Has no Ptace.—The finite is 
controlled by compensations. If we insulate life from 
the infinite and the eternal, we find its gains are all of 
the sort that have to be paid for. What we obtain in 
one quarter is balanced by an equal loss in some other. 
There is no net gain anywhere; it is only when we 
bring our lives into relation with the infinite that we 
reach gains which are not paid for, and escape the 
law of compensation. It is for this reason that Jesus 
insists on dissociating the spiritual life from earning, 
meriting, and paying, and insists on it as giving simply. 
The Pharisees had a religion in which all things were 
earned and bought, and that very fact showed that 
their faith had not brought them into a receptive 
attitude toward God. Hence the emphasis of his 
repeated expulsion of the traders from the courts of 
the Temple. Neither selling nor lending belonged 
to that holy place, which stood for the people’s inmost 
relation to God. Only giving and getting were 
appropriate there, in the house of Him who “ giveth 
us richly all things to enjoy,” that we also “ may do 
good,” and be “rich in good works, ready to 
distribute, willing to communicate.”—S. S. Zimes. 

s¢€ 

“In the degree that we open ourselves to the 
Divine inflow are we changed from mere men into 
God-men.”’ 

s€ 

Tue first lesson in Christ's school is self denial. — 

Matthew Henry. 
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“ POLITICS.” 


IN a commemorative address at the birth-place of 
Whittier, on the Poet’s anniversary day, (Twelfth 
month 17), at Amesbury, Mass., ex-Mayor Robert S. 
Rantoul made a brief allusion to the active interest 
which Whittier took, for many years, in political 
affairs, and said: ‘‘ He did what we must all learn to 
do before public life will be purified. So long as we 
hold it disreputable to mix in politics, we make politics 
disreputable.” 

It is interesting, and indeed important, in con- 
sidering this expression, to observe who it is that uses 
it. Robert Samuel Rantoul is a son of that freedom- 
loving and courageous Rantoul who is the subject of 
Whittier’s fine poem, written in 1851, lamenting his 
untimely death, ‘‘at his post in Congress.’’ For at 
least three generations the Rantouls of Massachusetts 
have been men truly interested in public affairs, and 


devoted to the promotion of the public welfare—not 
time-servers but reformers, not corruptionists but 


purifiers, not tricksters but plain-spoken and candid 
advocates of the right. 

Now if to “ mix in politics’ means this, there can 
be no question as to what most men—and women— 
should do with regard to political affairs. If in every 
way open to us we strive to influence the public 
business for good, then certainly we cannot be too 
earnest or too energetic in laying hold of opportunities 
for the work. No doubt ex-Mayor Rantoul, in 
making the allusion he did, had in mind the clean- 


handed and single-minded Whittier, and the example | 


set by his own father, and father's father. He was 
thinking of “ politics’ as what it is described to be in 
the dictionary, and what it ought to be in point of fact 
—the service of government, the application of right 
methods to the organization of the state. 

Certainly in the Rantoul-Whittier sense politics 
deserves our respect, and to take part in it, todo what | 
we can wherever we can is right and fit. 

But politics has another meaning. It means, also, 





Webster says, “artful or dishonest management to 
secure the success of political candidates or parties.” 
And, unfortunately, we know that this is the case, 
that this is what it means, and what it is, to many. 


The Rantoul and Whittier approach to the public 
temple, in the open, with the light shining down upon 
it, is too little frequented ; the underground, the dark, 
the devious, the dirty approach is crowded. Many seek 
to get in through the sewer, where one marches 
honestly up to the gate. 

It can hardly have escaped the notice of those 
who have been observant how often—we will not say 
how uniformly—absorption in ordinary politics has 
caused the death of spirituality in the Friend. Nor 
can it have gone unobserved, we are sure, how many 
wrecks in character and estate it has caused among 
those who might have been valuable men. We have 
lately noted with interest a remark in a local news- 
paper in one of our counties of the East, in which it 
is observed that those who get the county offices are 
seldom benefitted by them, even in money. ‘“ The 
new Officials,” the writer says, ‘‘ have gone into office, 
and the old ones have gone out. If they have retired 
richer than when they entered upon their public 
careers they will prove exceptions to the general 
history of officials in this county. The itch for office 
is a dangerous disease, and when it once takes hold 
of a man it is generally his ruin.” 

We must, therefore, strictly construe politics, 
when we speak of it. If we mean the Rantoul-Whittier 
endeavor to better the law and its administration, by 
whatever right and open means we may, very well ; 
but if we mean to “ mix’’ with unscrupulous men in 
sacrifice of the right for the expedient, and of essential 
truth for partisan success, then certainly we must not 
mix atall. “He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled 
therewith” is the word of an old authority, and as 
often as the experiment has been tried few have 
escaped the consequence. To engage, in devious 
ways, to do what should be done by the straight way, 
to practice deceit when honesty is demanded, will 
bring damage to whomsoever essays it, whether the 
attempt be in politics or in any other field of action. 


STATISTICAL returns for the year 1899 of the Orthodox 
body of Friends (excluding the ‘‘ Wilburite’’ and ‘‘ Primi- 
tive’’ meetings), in the United States and Canada have re- 
cently been given in the American Friend (Philadelphia). 
They show a nett loss of 446 members for the year, an unusual 
result, there having been for a number of years a considerable 
increase. 

There are fourteen yearly meetings in the report, Phila- 
delphia (Arch street) being included, but, as said above, not 
any of the Wilbur or Primitive organizations. The American 
Friend explains that the additions by birth were 1,135, and 
by convincement 2,759. The losses were, by death, 942, and 
the remainder resignations, disownments, ‘‘ erasures,’’ etc. 
Philadelphia's figures (estimated entirely), give a loss of 100 
members for the year. The largest nett losses are Iowa, 409, 
and Kansas, 237. 
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FRIENDS of the other body are arranging to hold this 
summer a ‘‘Summer School,’’ on the line of that held at 
Birmingham, England, in Ninth month last. The date for it 
has been fixed—Sixth month 18 to 29, inclusive, and the 
place, we presume, will be Haverford College. Among those 
who are expected to lecture, present papers, or teach are 
President Sharpless, Dr. J. .Rendel Harris, Prof. George A. 
Barton (Bryn Mawr); Prof. McGiffert, of New York ; Prof. 
R. W. Rogers, of Drew Seminary; Prof. W. L. Pearson, of 
Penn College; John Wilhelm Rowntree, James Wood, and 
Rufus M. Jones, of the American Friend. 


MANY desire to have Friends’ principles spread and 
Friends’ numbers increased. But the great mass of people 
know nothing of us. How shall they believe in a cause of 
which they have not heard? And ‘‘ how shall they hear 
without a preacher?’’ The circulation of the INTELLIGENCER 
is one means, and one of the most effective, of introducing a 
knowledge of the truth which Friends profess. 


THE movement to hold a Friends’ meeting in Denver is a 
hopeful and satisfactory sign of interest in the Society. We 
trust that it may be cordially supported by all Friends and 
Friendly people in that beautiful city. In such case its suc- 
cess can hardly be doubtful. There are other places in the 
Far West where, as we believe, there are enough Friends to 
hold a meeting, if a beginning were earnestly made. 





WE have begun a series of special articles, the second of 
which appears in this week's issue, under the title of ‘‘ Friends 
in Meeting and Home.’’ They are prepared for the INTEL- 
LIGENCER, as the result of visits to the meetings described, 
and will be read, we feel sure, with much interest. 





BIRTHS. 


BUFFINGTON.—At Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa., Twelfth 
month 12, 1899, to Edwin Pusey and Amy J. Pusey Buffing- 
ton, a son, who is named Edwin Pusey. 

FREDD.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 1, 1899, to 
Joseph M. and Elizabeth B. French Fredd, of La Jara, Colo- 
rado, a daughter, who is named Anna Hallowell. 


THOMPSON.—At Camden, N. J., Twelfth month 27, 
1899, to Alfred and Elizabeth S. Thompson, a daughter, who 
is named Annie Bullock. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—Tenth month 15, 1899, Joseph G. Brown, in 
his gist year; a member of Westfield Monthly Meeting, 
Preble county, Ohio. 

The deceased was one of strong conscientious motives. 
In youth he formed the habit (then so prevalent) of using 
tobacco. At the age of sixty, he felt that his usefulness was 
impaired by it, and quit; being ever after an earnest protest- 
ant against the habit. During his six weeks’ illness his 
constant prayer was that he might patiently wait the Father's 
time. Just before his close his only surviving child, who was 
anxiously waiting on him, gathered this expression, ‘‘ Son, | 
am dying, O, so happy! ”’ 

He was the last of three children ; the youngest died in 
the 84th year of her age « brother in his 88th. Their mother 
Sarah lived to the advan«ed age of 101 years, 1 month, and 
2 days. A. S. 


COATES.—In Coatesville, Pa., on Sixth-day, First 
month 5, 1900, Cyrus Coates, aged 84 years. 
Interment at Ercildoun Friends’ grounds. 
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CONRAD.—Suddenly, First month 6, 1900, at her home, 
Norristown, Pa., Phebe W. Conrad, daughter of Cornelius 
and Hannah Shoemaker Conrad, formerly of Upper Dublin, 
Pa., in her 88th year. 

Interment at Upper Dublin. 

DEAN.—First month 9, 1900, Mary J., widow of Henry 
Dean, aged 73 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
held at Green St., Philadelphia. 


DERBY.—At Columbus, Ohio, First month Io, :goo, 
aged ten years, Dorothy Frances, daughter of Professor 
Samuel Carroll and the late Frances Janney Derby; and 
granddaughter of John J. and the late RebeccaA.S. Janney. 

‘« Death lies on her like an untimely frost, 

Upon the sweetest flower of all the field.’’ J. 

DUBELL.—Mary L. Cox, wife of Isaiah C. Dubell, Sr., 
died Seventh month 28, 1899 ; a member of Mount Holly 
Monthly Meeting. 


EACHUS.—At his residence near Barnsboro’, N. J., on 
the roth of First month, 1900, of apoplexy, George W. 
Eachus, in the 55th year of his age, son of Virgil T. and 
Jane L. Eachus, deceased ; a member of Upper Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Friends’ burial grour.d, Mickleton, N. J. 

LEVIS.—At Lansdowne, Pa., First month 13, Igoo, 
William Levis, in his 68th year. 

LEWIS.—Nelson B. Lewis, infant son of Walter B. and 
Julia M. Lewis, departed this life the 1st of First month, 1g00, 
aged 3 months, and Ig days; Logansport, Indiana. 

MIDDLETON.—On First month 11, 1900, in Haddon- 
field, N. J., Abigail H. Middleton, aged 65 years. 

Funeral First month 4, from Friends’ meeting-house, 
Ellis St. 

PENROSE.—In Philadelphia, First month 15, 1900, 
Sarah Dolby, widow of Washington H. Penrose, in her 78th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

STOKES.—Near Rancocas, N. J., First month 10, 1900, 
Caroline Green, wife of Israel L. Stokes, aged 72 years. 

She was for a number of years a valued elder of Rancocas 
Preparative and Burlington Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

A patient sufferer is at rest. 

YERKES.—Twelfth month 30, 1899, Edward E., eldest 
son of the late Adolphus and Harriet A. Yerkes. 

Interment at Langhorne Friends’ ground, Bucks Co., Pa. 

NoTe.—In the make-up, by the printer, last week, in the 
notice relating to Caroline Lukens, a line (eighth from the 
beginning) was inserted which belonged to another notice. 
No doubt the readers made the proper correction. 


* 





IN MEMORIAM : ELIZABETH R. LEVICK. 


It is but fitting that more than a cursory notice should be 
made in reference to our departed friend Elizabeth R. Levick, 
who suddenly passed from among us Twelfth month 
31, 1899. 

In very early childhood she was made sensible of the 
quickening power of the Holy Spirit, and being obedient to 
its tendering manifestations, as she came to maturer years 
the fruits thereof were abundantly shown forth in her life, 
and she became a good example to all with whom she was 
associated. 

For many years, owing to physical infirmity, she was con- 
fined to her home, but her interest and love extended to all 
mankind, and those with whom she mingled were drawn to 
her by the sweetness of her disposition. Being a meek and 
humble follower of her Divine Master, doubtless her immortal 
spirit has been gathered into the everlasting home of the 
redeemed of all generations, to rejoice forever in the presence 
of God. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.”’ 


‘‘ANOTHER year, with all its hopes and fears, 
Has sunk into the deep abyss of time, 
And on the threshold of a new we stand, 
Like travelers to a strange and distant clime.’’ 
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FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
II.—BUCKI \GHAM, PLUMSTEAD, DOYLESTOWN. 
BUCKINGHAM meeting-house is one of the four large 
buildings in which Bucks Quarterly Meeting is held. 
It is a substantial stone structure, built about ten 
years before the Revolution. At one time during 
that war it was used as a hospital for soldiers, and a 
hole through the partition between the men’s and 
women’s ends, together with a rough groove in one 
of the window frames, marks the course of a bullet 

fired by some wanton hand. 

The small panes of glass in the windows, and the 
paneled wood-work, richly browned with age, are 
dear to all lovers of the antique; while the rows of 
wrought-iron nails in the doors carry one back to the 
days of childhood, when the counting of the nail- 
heads relieved the monotony of the meeting hour. 
The benches are apparently as old as the house, and 
another board along the back would add much to the 
comfort of short people and children. 

Not far from the meeting-house stands the school 
building, of somewhat more recent date. There was 
avery large school here before the days of public 
scho ols, and the excellence of the instruction received 
is evidenced by the fact that at one time there were 
five judges on the bench in different parts of the 
United States, who had been school boys here. At 
the present time the township rents the upper room 
and maintains a school for the younger children, while 
the Friends have a school for more advanced pupils 
in the lower room. The mid-week meeting has been 
discontinued, but the pupils attend on monthly meet- 
ing days with their teacher. 

The grounds comprise several acres, exclusive of 
the large grave-yard. Among the many trees are 
still some grand old oaks, most of which belong to 
the rather rare variety known as chestnut, or rock- 
oak. One of the members has a concern that some 
young oak trees shall now be planted, to give shade 
when the maples that have been set out to replace 
the fallen giants of the forest shall have had their day. 

The view from the highest point of the grounds, 
just back of the school-house, is particularly beautiful. 
In the earliest spring the arbutus is found on the 
northwestern slope, and a little later the woods on the 
north are redolent of sweet-fern, while the sweetest 
of wild strawberries may be found in the grave-yard. 
Under the sheds the ant-lions have their homes, and 
to watch the ‘“‘uny-ups”’ lie in wait for their prey is 
one of the perennial delights of the school children. 

- The meeting here is now comparatively small, but 
if all of the members were to attend regularly there 
would still be quite a gathering. The only minister 
belonzing to the meeting does not reside within its 
limits, and the meetings are generally silent. In the 
summer months there is a flourishing First-day school, 
which is held before the meeting hour, and the adult 
class is large and interesting. This class and one 
other continue during the winter, but are then held 
after meeting. A number of persons, both children 


and adults, have been received into membership within | 
a few years. 
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Taere was formerly a Preparative Meeting at 








Plumstead, and at one time there was also quite a 
First-day school. Now there is nothing at Plumstead 
except a small meeting on First-day morning, but 
when the turn comes for the Philanthropic Conference 
to meet there, as it does once a year, there is sure to 
be a good attendance. 

The Young Friends’ Association, which has been 
in existence for some time, meets seven times a year 
at Buckingham, and three times at Doylestown. 
These meetings are quite well attended, and the pro- 
grams are full of interest. Two years ago this Asso- 
ciation held a social meeting at Buckingham meeting- 
house from 2 to 5 p. m., which included a reception, 
some literary exercises, and refreshments. This 
proved to be quite a success, and it is proposed to 
hold another soon. 

There is an indulged meeting at Doylestown on 
First-day mornings. As there is no minister here it 
has been the custom for several years for some 
member to read during the meeting hour a portion of 
Scripture, or an extract from some sermon, or both, 
as the spirit may prompt. For several years there 
was no First-day school. The present school is a 
direct outcome of the Richmond Conferences. The 
superintendent, a busy man of affairs, attended this 
gathering, and was so filled with enthusiasm thereby 
that he came home ready for work, and instead of 
waiting “until the way opened,” took hold and 
opened the way. 

The school meets at the close of the meeting, 
which is attended by several of the children, and 
practically all of the meeting remains for the First-day 
school. The general exercises come first, and then as 
the teachers get through with their classes the little 
ones are dismissed, and the adult class discusses the 
lesson leaves and the topics connected therewith until 
all have said their say. The superintendent of the 
school is the leader of this live class, and use is made 
of the Polychrome Bible and other reference books. 
Some of the Plumstead members attend Doylestown 
meeting and First-day school. 

The Friends belonging to these meetings are also 
active in other lines of good work. At Buckingham 
some of them belong to the Chautauqua Circle, and 
some were instrumental in starting a Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Meeting, for the consideration of subjects 
connected with the welfare of children in school and 
home. In Doylestown some of the members are 
active in the W. C. T. U., and others belong to the 
Village Improvement Association, and a literary or- 
ganization known as the “‘ Once a Week Club.” 


E. L. 





LorD! how in darkness can I see aright ? 
Child! all the universe I fill with light ; 
Be true within, and truth shall cleanse thy sight. 


More than all speech the Silent Order saith : 

All laws of life are articles of faith ; 

Who loves and seeks for good, behold he prayeth. 
—C.G. A. 


A DISPATCH from Macon, Ga., on the 31st ult., said: 


‘‘The heaviest snow storm within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitants fell here to-day. 


| fully six inches on the level. 
in this section and farmers say the snow insures a big crop."’ 


It is estimated that the fall was 
Much wheat has been planted 






| 
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FROM ISAAC WILSON.—VI. 


THE closing of our last letter may doubtless have 
‘ caused some anxiety with our friends,—leaving us 
just when our movements seemed so uncertain. 

But on Seventh-day (6th), Ruth had improved so 
much that we could accept the kind invitation of our 
friend Joseph Hartley (in whose home we had sucha 
pleasant visit, seven years ago, and from which the 
dear mother had been recently taken, but the loving 
and devoted daughters fill their respective places so 
commendably), and we were thankful for the pleasant 
home, in which my wife could enjoy the time, while 
I went to Winfield, to meet some engagements there. 
I left on Seventh-day, at 7.40 a. m., and was met by 
a son of Theodore Russell and taken to their home, 
where we found, as at the time of our visit seven years 
since, a loving family of nine (two absent at school), 
and all interested in home affairs and comforts. 

First-day morning, we were pleased to find the 
mists and clouds of yesterday moved away, and al- 
most a spring-like day, in which we enjoyed mingling 
in calls and meetings to the full extent of the time, 
making two calls before the morning meeting, and 
finding much service there. We dined at James 
Phillips’s, returning again to a meeting appointed at 
three. Like that of the morning it seemed of special 
interest and much appreciated ; and yet desire was 
expressed for a parlor meeting, so after taking tea at 
Eliza Price’s I returned with my host and hostess to 
their home, where an interesting company soon 
gathered and various questions pertaining to the in- 
terest of Society and humanity at large were spoken 
of. We felt that the day had been well spent, and al- 
though our time was shorter here than we expected, 
yet I am thankful that circumstances permitted my 
going. As was the case a week ago I must leave at 
an early hour, 5 a. m., and drive three miles to the 
train, to return to Iowa City; but in changing at 
Morning Sun, found a two hours’ wait. 

At 11.30 I was again at Joseph Hartley’s and 
pleased to find Ruth much improved, with the doc- 
tor’s opinion that we might prudently proceed on our 


way. We soon made our plans, and left at 4.20p.m., | 


but for a broken night, as we found at Columbus 
Junction that we must leave at midnight to make 
connections for Moulton. Hence we spent one-half 
the night there, then rode two hours to Belknap, 
thus dividing our first hotel patronage (since leaving 
home) between two, over sixty miles apart, but both 
quite comfortable. Not having to leave the latter 
until 9 a. m., we enjoyed a good rest, but waked to 
find a heavy rain (the first in three weeks). We were 


soon on the train again, and arrived safely at Moulton, | 


where a brother of Ruth’s met us, and we were soon 


enjoying the loving welcome ; a separation of seven | 


years makes doubly dear the privilege thus granted. 
And in addition we find letters here from each mem- 


ber of our family, which adds so much to our enjoy- | 


ment when we realize the distance separating us. 
Here we are to spend three days, and then proceed 
to Colorado Springs, Colorado, and as our visits and 
labor are now ended in these western meetings, for 
this time, I can but feel right in giving expression to 


| thoughts that have lived with me during our sojourn 
among them. 

I have no doubt that our Western Friends often 
feel quite isolated from the larger communities of 
Friends, further East, and in many instances are limited 
in ability to share the privileges of the frequent 
association that those of the East enjoy. And upon 
several occasions when in homes where there are the 
| bright young lives that would be glad to embrace the 
opportunity of Friends’ schools, I have been led to 
feel how much pleasure it would afford me had I the 
means to aid in so good a work, for I can see very 
clearly that with present surroundings the tendency 
is from, rather than toward, our own Society. 

Nor can I entirely exonerate the parents, where 
the ambition to add still another car-load of cattle this 
year to that of last, or another farm to the already 
large one now owned, takes precedence of a more 
Friendly environment for the children, as the lack of 
means seems to be the general plea for not doing so. 
But I hope not to misjudge any, and I can only count 
it amongst the trials of my life not to be able to make 
| it possible for some of these young lives, that feel so 
anxious about it, to even attend the approaching 
| conference at Chautauqua, and know more of the 
Society, and also of our schools. 

Moulton, Iowa, First month 11, 1900. 





DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 


| FRIENDS in Philadelphia (of the Arch Street body), are en- 
gaged in an effort to supply the women with a number of 
spinning-wheels. Joseph Elkinton, after visiting the settlers, 
thought at least two hundred were needed. It has been found 
that they can be purchased, in considerable lots, for a little 
more than $3 each, in Milwaukee, and also in Ottawa. A 
hundred have been ordered, and will be sent forward as soon 
as possible. We have paid over $50 from our fund to help 
the purchase of these wheels. They are the low sort, at 
which the spinner sits down. 
THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER "' 
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FUND. 


Previously acknowledged, 


Contributed for spinning-wheels, 


On hand, 


In consequence of thirteen deaths by typhoid fever at the 
Woman's College, Greensboro’, N. C., the college was 
ordered closed, (3d instant). A contaminated well is said to 
have been the cause of the disease. 


C. C. JaAMEs, deputy minister of agriculture for Ontario, 
has prepared a bibliography of Canadian poetry, which shows 
that some 400 persons have published verse in the Dominion 
| during the past century. 





Ir is now announced that Russia is devising more liberal 
inducements for European Russian peasants to settle in vari- 
ous parts ofthe empire in Asia. Approved parties of peasants 
possessing a capital of from $100 to $300 are to receive trans- 
portation free and grants of land, tax free, for twenty years. 
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MEETING AT DENVER, COLORADO. 

TEN members of various Eastern meetings of our 
branch of Friends met at No. 23-25 Stout Block, 
Denver, Col., First month 9, and started a movement 
for the organization of some kind of a meeting. 

About thirty members are known to be in Denver. 

The committee will be glad if any one knowing 
the address of Friends here will send names and 
addresses to Charles H. Bushong, at above address. 

Meetings will be held at this place each First-day 
morning at 11 o'clock. C. H. B. 





The Monthly Meeting of Chappaqua, New York, 
on the 11th instant, approved the following memorial, 
and directed it to be sent forward : 

Lo the Honorable Members of the Senate and Assembly 
and State of New York: 

Believing that the infliction of the Death Penalty 
has as its natural result the brutalizing of the mind, 
and incites to further crime against human life 
rather than its repression; that a conscientious 
regard for the value of life prevents many of our best 
citizens from serving on juries where it is at stake in 
the penalty imposed ; that it is much more difficult to 
secure convictions where the death of the prisoner is 
involved than where the penalty is imprisonment ; 
that certainty of punishment is much more effectual 
in the restraint of the criminal, and the prevention of 
crime, than extreme severity, with greater chance of 
escape from the result of action; that we have no 
right to take the human life which we have no power 
to restore, either as individuals, or as a collection of 
individuals in a government capacity ; 

We therefore cordially approve of the Bill intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Maher to make the crime of 
murder in the first degree punishable by imprisonment 
for life rather than by the penalty of death; and we 
respectfully yet earnestly petition your honorable 
body, the Legislature of New York, to pass said 
Bill. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 
held at Chappaqua, New York, First month 11, 1900. 

JONATHAN C. Pierce, Clerk. 





Joel Borton expects to attend Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting of New York, on the 27th inst., and the 
monthly meetings composing Abington Quarter, the 
following week. His wife, Mary E. Borton, expects 
to accompany him in part of the work. 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE insists that the Filipinos are not fit 
for freedom. What better proof can people give of their fitness 


for freedom than a willingness to suffer and die for it.— 
N. Y. World. 


Ir is a curious fact that though the laws of the Transvaal 
Republic require all officials to be of the Protestant faith, a 


large number of Irishmen, most of them Catholics, are serving 
with the Boer army. 


The remains of those who lost their lives when the Maine 
was blown up at Havana, have been brought to this country 
from the Havana cemetery where they were placed, and were 


re-interred in Arlington Cemetery, near Wasnington, on the 
28th ult. 
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I Am pleased to note the several items relating to the subject 
of Temperance which you have had in recent issues of the 
INTELLIGENCER. Regarding, as I do, this subject to be the 
most important for the attention of reformers, | feel as if it 
was the duty of the Society of Friends to do all in their 
power to bring the attention of the public generally to it. 
w.C. Cc. 
Nothing interests me more in the paper than News of 
Friends, —who is coming and going, and whatis doing among 
Friends. Others may care less about such things. Ss. 
I have many times intended to express my great satis- 
faction with the course pursued by the INTELLIGENCER in 
regard to the war in which we are engaged. R. 





SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 

Isaac and Ruth Wilson, of Bloomfield, Canada, are expected 
in San Francisco about the first of next month. Letters 
mailed to Swarthmore Hall, 570 Harrison St., will reach them 
on their arrival. They propose making some stops in lowa 
and Nebraska, also at Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, and 
other places on their way from the East. 

Amanda G. Goodrich, a young Methodist woman of San 
Francisco, and for several years a subscriber to, and interested 
reader of the INTELLIGENCER, spoke acceptably at Friends’ 
meeting on First-day last; also a man Friend from the 
Friends’ settlement in Norway, who has just arrived on this 
coast. 

R. Esther Smith, chief organizer of the ‘‘Sunshine "’ 
Work, carried on by the ‘‘ Silent Workers,’’ is away on a two 
weeks’ vacation to her Long Beach home in Southern Cali- 
fornia ; her placeis filled for the time by Jeanette Bonalli, her 
assistant, and others of the workers. 

One hundred and twenty Kindergarten children belonging 
to the ‘‘Sunshine’’ band, aged from three to six years, were 
on hand on the morning of the 21st ult., to commemorate the 
Christmas time. Each received a present and most of them 
had prepared some of their own handiwork, which was freely 
given to teachers, mothers, and other dear ones; they are 
taught to give as well as to expect gifts. 

In the evening of the same day near three hundred of the 
older girls and boys assembled in the large Hall adjoining, for 
their Christmas exercises, which were appropriate and beauti- 
ful; they too received remembrances kindly contributed by 
friends of the work. 

Alfred R. Bayes, an English Friend, from Yorkshire, is 
staying for a month in San Francisco, visiting meetings and 
mingling with Friends. 

Joseph N. Bunting of New York Yearly Meeting, is now a 
regular attender of Friends’ meeting here after ten years’ entire 


| separation from Friendly intercourse. His interest was re- 


awakened by the Friendly letters sent out to isolated members. 

Friends of this city have established another Sabbath 
School at Swarthmore Hall, held at 9.45 a.m. The attend- 
ance is from 20 to 30. Itis taught mostly by Friends, but 
very few of the children in attendance are members. The 
lesson leaves supplied by Western Friends arein use. Nancy 
B. Pearson is superintendent, and Ruth A. Barker, assistant, 
with a corps of helpful workers. They expect to bring the 
attendance up to 100 in the early spring days. 

%* & & 


Achalkalek, in the Government of Tiflis, show that 600 lives 
were lost during the earthquakes which visited that district on 
the Ist instant. 
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MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of G. Frank Harvey, in Columbus, on Fifth-day 
evening, Twelfth month 21. The President, Robert Taylor, 
presided ; 37 members responded to the calling of the roll, 
mostly with appropriate sentiments. 

The Executive Committee had appointed three persons 
each to serve on the following Committees, Discipline, His- 
tory, Literature, and Current Topics, for the ensuing year. 

Mary L. Bowne then read the portion of the Discipline on 
‘*Conduct and Conversation.’’ 

‘« What influence has the Society of Friends exerted upon 
the World ?’’ was the subject of a paper written by Joanna 
Shreve. She said, ‘‘ In comparison with its number of mem- 
bers the Society of Friends has exerted as much influence in 
the world as any other religious society,’’ showing this from 
the rise of the Society, when George Fox began his crusade 
against a corrupt priesthood and religious intolerance. His 
life was endangered, yet he did not falter, until his higher 
ideals, to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, were reached. History repeats to us William 
Penn's Treaty with the Indians. Again, Friends stood in the 
foremost ranks of the anti-slavery movement, in its most 
critical days, displaying to the world with determined interest 
the risk of life and property in their zeal for the cause of free- 
dom. And now Friends are laboring in many channels of 
philanthropic work. 

On Current Topics, Cyrus S. Moore responded to the 
question, ‘‘ Would it be an advantage to our smaller meet- 
ings for the yearly meeting to appoint one or more of its 
Ministers or Elders to attend the small First-day meetings ?"’ 
He said in part there should be something attractive, some- 
thing interesting, to keep our minds concentrated, that we 
might gather and keep the young people more closely united 
within our fold. He thought America is too progressive to 
return to primitive customs, and reminded us to be ever 
watchful over ourselves and willing to aid those around us. 

Mary A. Harvey welcomed us with some appropriate lines 
written for the occasion, after which she recited Whittier’s 
poem, ‘‘ First-day Thoughts.”’ 

The Executive Committee presented the program for next 
meeting. 

After a few moments’ silence we adjourned, to meet at the 
home of Thomas S. Gibbs, on Sixth-day evening, First 
month 19. 

It being our usual custom each year to havea social enter- 
tainment about Christmas time, a short time was devoted to 
this, at this meeting. 

ETHEL W. ZELLEY, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA.—At the meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, First month 18, the minutes of the preceding 
meeting were read and approved. The reports of three 
nominating committees were given ; one for forming a com- 
mittee that shall consider the title and the holding of the per- 
manent fund of the Association ; another, to fill vacancies in 
the House Committee, and the third to name the officers and 
the Executive Committee of the Association for the ensuing 
year. The Standing Committee made reports, also the Lec- 
ture Committee announced the date for Walter A. Wyckoff's 
lecture on ‘‘ The Social Problem,’’ Fifth-day evening, First 
month 18. The Executive Committee reported the necessary 
changes in the Constitution. 

Two resolutions relative to the matter of the Association's 
holding the property left to it by the late T. Ellwood Lewis, 
were adopted. 

The paper for the evening, ‘‘Are we Responsible for the 
Wrongs We Might Prevent?’’ by Albert B. Williams, was 
one of general interest, and caused much valuable discussion. 
Our responsibility for wrongs is dependent upon our con- 
science, and conscience will judge us if we do not listen to its 
demands. The writer does not excuse our action on account 
of lack of knowledge or inexperience, but thinks that a good 
motive should always prompt our action. The answer to the 
query depends upon the demands of conscience, according to 
the circumstances in each particular case. The circumstances 
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to be considered are: ‘‘ when the wrongs are really wrongs ; 
self-sacrifice involved ; interference justifiable ; the fitting in- 
strument for prevention.’’ In conclusion, the writer says, 
‘«we have an object in life. We live for self-development ; 
we live to love and serve.”’ 

The meeting concluded for a few minutes before the stated 
hour, to allow time for sociability. 

EsTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Sec’ y. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The first meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association for the year 1900 was held on the evening of First 
month 12. In view of the passing of the nineteenth century 
with the current year, the evening was devoted to brief expo- 
sitions, by several members, of the century’s most notable 
achievements in various directions, each speaker taking the 
subject in which he was particularly interested. This resulted 
in a series of fifteen-minute talks on a wide range of topics, 
and in spite of the difficulty of making an adequate represen- 
tation of a century’s achievements in so brief a time, some 
spirited and interesting addresses were given. 

Harold J. Turner spoke upon chemistry, showing that of 
twenty-four of the most important discoveries or inventions of 
the century, no less than six were purely chemical, while 
several others were closely related. He was followed by 
Austin Robinson, who spoke on medicine, and declared 
anesthesia and anti-septic surgery to have been great ad- 
vances. Arthur K. Taylor spoke of progress in the art of 
printing, and mentioned the invention of the linotype as a 
long step forward. After an intermission Howard Shelley 
spoke on law, showing that a great improvement gradually 
made during the century was in the direction of legislation 
tending to place women on an equality with men in the eyes 
of the law. Arthur Turner spoke on astronomy, describing 
the wonderfully interesting ‘‘ astronomy of the invisible,’’ 
which has been one of the characteristics of that science 
during the century. Robert M. Reese spoke briefly on pho- 
tography from the amateur’s standpoint, fixing upon the in- 
vention of the ‘‘ dry plate’’ as the factor which had chiefly 
made possible the great extension of the art during the last 
quarter of the century. 

Other topics which were to have been treated were educa- 
tion, philanthropy, and electricity, but for want of time and 
other reasons they were unavoidably omitted. 

R. M. R. 


RisInG Sun, Mp.—Young Friends’ Association of West 
Nottingham met on the afternoon of First month 7, 1900, in 
Friends’ school building, Rising Sun. The President, Walter 
R. Buffington, opened the meeting by reading an extract 
from Trine, ‘‘ What all the World’s a Seeking.’’ This was 
followed by roll-call, and the reading of the minutes of last 
meeting. 

We were favored in having the presence of quite a number 
not members of our Association, among whom were Martha 
S. Townsend and Sarah R. Matthews, who visited our meeting 
in the morning. Their remarks and comments upon the sub- 
jects presented were much appreciated. 

‘*Why were Friends denounced as heretics?’’ was the 
subject of a very interesting paper by Brinton Nichols ; com- 
ments on a paper read at Richmond Conference, ‘‘ Religious 
Culture in the Home,’’ were given by Ella Hunt; Albert 
Buffington read Whittier’s poem, entitled ‘‘The Mystic’s 
Christmas.”’ 

The question, ‘‘ What characteristics were most prominent 
in the life of Aaron M. Powell?’’ was answered in a well- 
prepared paper by Emeline Swayne. His deep spiritual life 
was noted, as was also his faculty for keeping unpleasant 
pictures in the back-ground. His face was an inspiration, 
his life dedicated to the uplifting of humanity. 

After listening to the report of the Executive Committee, 
and observing a few moments of silence, the Association ad- 
journed to meet at the same time and place, Second month 4. 

E. R. L., Corresponding Sec. 





—The statement of the administrator shows that the 
estate of the late Dwight L. Moody practically consists of his 
collection of books. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
Tue Christmas vacation came to a close on the second day of 
the new year, and work was resumed on the following day. 

The work in the Greek and English Literature departments 
was delayed by the absence of Dr. Appleton, owing to a 
slight illness. He returned, however, in time to resume 
work with his classes on the 8th. 

Work on the new gymnasium for the young men is prac- 
tically completed, and regular gymnasium work has begun. 

Dr. William I. Hull repeated at the College, on the 16th, 
the lecture recently delivered by him at Lehigh University on 
‘« The Social Aspect of the Saloon.”’ 

The annual College Oratorical Contest willtake place on 
the 6th of next month. All students are eligible to this 
contest, the winner of which will represent Swarthmore in the 
State Inter-Collegiate Contest later in the season. 

On the evening of the 8th instant, the parlor was the 
scene of a delightful and informal talk by Miss Beatrice 
Magill, on her recent trip through Holland. Miss Magill 
also delighted the students by allowing them to see the many 
beautiful water-color sketches which are one fruit of her sum- 
mer'’s travel. 

Dr. Hull's class in Social Science has completed the per- 
liminary course in United States History, has briefly con- 
sidered the question of tariff and free trade, and is now 
beginning the subject of Sociology proper. 

A regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society 
was held in Science Hall, on the evening of the oth instant. 
Professor Stine gave an interesting account of the ‘‘ manu- 
facture of incandescent lights,’’ a subject with which he is so 
familiar as to be able to speak with authority. A paper on 
‘* The Solar Spectrum "’ was then presented by Mr. Collins. 
‘* Irritability of Muscle and Nerve’’ was the topic of an ex- 
cellent paper by EmmaG. Holloway. The meeting closed 
with the presentation of reports from the various departments. 

On the roth occurred the second meeting of the recently- 
organized Latin Club. Alma Hull gave an interesting ac- 
count of the typical Roman house, illustrating it by plans, and 
Helen Speakman treated of Roman furniture. In connection 
with both subjects, some excellent pictures were shown. 

A joint meeting of the Delphic Literary Society with the 
Omicron Chapter of Somerville was held on the evening of 
the 12th, when an entertaining program was enjoyed. 

M. S. H. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
Morris A. WILSON, Magnolia, Ill., adds the following to a 
business letter : 

‘« The work is being pushed rapidly on our new railroad, the 
extension of the Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. It is being built 
on a grade made in 1870, then abandoned, and passes within 
fifty rods of our yearly meeting-house, at Clear Creek, and 
through Lostant and Streator. As far as the latter place it has 
been in operation several years. The construction trains are 
running every day, and a large force of hands are working in 
the north part of our county,—Putnam.’’ 

Our friend Lydia H. Price, whose home for some years 
has been in Germantown, has returned to West Chester, Pa., 
and may be addressed there. 

Robert S. Haviland and the party of Friends who are 
going on the excursion tour to Palestine, are looking forward 
now to the time of departure ; they expect to leave Boston on 
the First of next month. Robert and his wife are preparing 
to return through England, after the tour in the East, and 
their present prospect is to reach Liverpool about the First of 
Fourth month, and after a stop at Chester, Stratford-on-Avon, 
and other points, to be in London from the 4th to the 13th, 
and to be ready to sail from Queenstown by the 2oth. 


FORMAL charges of ‘‘heresy’’ were made against Dr. 
Arthur C. McGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, in the 
New York Presbytery, and he was summoned to answer them 
on the 12th of next month. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
Dr. INAzo NIToBE, Professor in the Imperial College, Sappora, 
Japan, and known to many in Philadelphia (where he has 
been lately visiting), has just published an interesting small 
volume, ‘‘ Bushido, the Soul of Japan.’’ It is intended as an 
exposition of Japanese thought—to disclose, as the author 
explains, the reasons that underlie the manners and thought 
of this interesting land. 

The word Bushido means literally precepts of knighthood, 
—what has been known in the English-speaking world as 
chivalry,—and Dr. Nitobe explains the manner in which these 
lie at the foundation of many customs and usages in Japanese 
life. (Philadelphia: Leeds & Biddle Co. $1.00.) 





For the benefit of people who have found it difficult to get 
an authentic statement of just what was done at the Hague 
conference last summer, the Review of Reviews prints the full 
text of the arbitration agreement now before the United States 
Senate for ratification, with an explanatory statement by Prof. 
John Bassett Moore, of Columbia University. 





Lippincott's Magazine, this month, begins the first of six 
stories of Mormon life, by Mrs. J. K. Hudson, of Topeka, 
Kansas. She is the author of a book, ‘‘ Esther the Gentile.’’ 
Her sketches of polygamons society are described as very 
realistic,- yet ‘‘ with so much sympathy for human error, and 
feeling foi the lighter notes, where any exist, that the stories 
charm the reader rather than repel him.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

BUSHIDO, THE SOUL OF JAPAN. An Exposition of Japanese 
Thought. By Inazo Nitobe, A.M., Ph.D. Pp. 138. $1.00. 
Philadelphia : The Leeds and Biddle Co. 

Or MAKING ONE'S SELF BEAUTIFUL. By William C. Gan- 
nett. Pp. 131. $1.00. Boston: James H. West Co. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE *“ RUSKIN COMMONWEALTH.”’ 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I UNDERSTAND that there are some books on Friends’ princi- 
ples that can be distributed free of charge to those who would 
be interested. We are a body of friends here, working to- 
gether on the coéperative plan for the general good of all. 
We have no creed, except the Golden Rule, but we believe in 
living pure, upright lives, and are striving to put in practice 
in our daily lives the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Our lecture hall is open to any one of any denomination, 
or no denomination, who is working for the Brotherhood of 
Man. Should any of your ministering Friends come this 
way we will be glad to hear what they have tosay. We send 
you some of our papers, and would be glad to have you place 
us on your exchange list, as we are told the FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER is a very useful paper. 

Our commonwealth numbers about 300 souls. We have 
a good library, and think many of our people would be inter- 
ested in the books spoken of in the first part of this letter. 

(Mrs.) SaRA M. Reap, 
Ed. Woman’s Dep't, and Librarian. 

Duke, Ware county, Ga., January ro. 

[The letter above was not intended for printing, we pre- 
sume, but that seems the best use we can make of it, in order 
to bring the information it contains to those for whom it is in- 
tended. The letter-head states that ‘‘ The Ruskin Common- 
wealth ’’ is incorporated ; that its members are ‘‘ codperative 
publishers, manufacturers, and merchants,’’ and ‘‘ owners of 
the town of Duke, Georgia. Membership $500.’’—Eps. ] 





DEATHS OF FRIENDS IN ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I notice in the issue of the 6th inst., in the list of aged 
persons deceased, that at least five of our members, belonging 
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to Illinois Yearly Meeting, are omitted, perhaps for want of 
dates, as mentioned. ‘They are as follows : 

Susan Wierman, Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, 22d of 
First month, 1899, in her 80th year. 

Mary Ann Swaney, Lincoln Executive Meeting, Neb., 
23d of Eighth month, 1899, in her 72d year. 

John R. Benjamin, of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, 
roth of Tenth month, 1899, aged 75 years. 

Caroline Lukens, Richland Monthly Meeting, IIl., 26th of 
Eleventh month, 1899, in her 8oth year. 

Elijah Hogue, of West Liberty, lowa, Eleventh month 
23, 1899, aged 77 years. 

These Friends were all elders save one, and she was 
worthy the name and office. JosHua L. MILLs. 

Mt. Palatine, Til. 

[The list published in the INTELLIGENCER, to which our 
friend refers, was only of those who were in their goth year, 
or over.—Eps. } 


SILENT MEETING. 


THOUGH few in number, Father, Lord, 
Still in thy name we come, 

And wait for thy In-teaching Word, 
Though human lips be dumb. 


Though neither sad nor joyful tone 
Be lent to mortal ear, 

Thou, Thou who knowest the heart alone, 
Will kindly listen here. 


Tho’ while a cold or formal throng, 
We seem to mortal eye, 

Thou know’st full many a grateful song, 
And many a secret sigh. 


And heartfelt prayers for strength and grace 
To walk from errors free, 

Rise from this silent gathering-place 
In sounds of power to Thee. 


The few that here are wholly thine, 
Who tread the narrow way, 

Told not by outward seal or sign 
Of their baptismal day. 


Thou only know'st the way and time 
Their covenant begun ; 

Thou only, when they seek sublime 
Communion with thy Son. 


Join me to these, as deep to deep, 
Their way be still my choice, 

My soul e’er as an infant keep, 
That knows its parent's voice. 


While others labor in thy cause 
With words of power and skill, 
May it be mine to know thy laws, 


To love Thee, and be still. — Selected. 


REWARD IN DUTY 


THE longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of man, 

Seeing how most are fugitive, 

Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 

Wind-wavered, corpse-lights, daughters of the fen, 

The more we feel the high stern-featured beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expanse 

In work done squarely and unwasted days. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


DONE. 


DuRING the ‘‘season’’ of 1899, the visitors to Abbots- 
ford, the old home of Sir Walter Scott, numbered more than 
8,000, being nearly a thousand more than in 1898. 








DR. PARKHURST ON THE WARS. 


We printed in our issue of Twelfth month 30, (page 998), a brief 


extract from a sermon by Dr. (. H. Parkhurst, of New York, on the 
day before Christmas, but a friend has sent us a more extended extract 


from a fuller report. 

AnD yet you will, 1 know, agree with me in saying 
that when we have made the most possible of all the 
symptoms of Christ’s unifying, peace-bringing pres- 
ence in the world, and have comforted ourselves by 
trying to explain to ourselves why it is that we ought 


| not to expect the Kingdom of God's peace to extend 


itself on earth with any prodigious rapidity, there still 
rests a very heavy shadow over to-day’s celebration 
of the Lord’s Advent, and to leave that matter un- 
touched on an occasion like this would be, on my 
part, both evasive and cowardly. Twonations recog- 
nized as standing in the van of Christian civilization 
are to-day in the thick of carnal warfare, one attempt- 
ing to subdue a promiscuous horde of heathens, and 
the other to destroy the independence of what pur- 
ports to be a nation of Christians. 

Now, in the brief reference that I am going to 
make to this matter I shall take very particular pains 
to hold myself inside the province that belongs to 
me as a preacher of the Gospel—as a man, I mean, 
whose duty is to declare the mind and Spirit of Jesus 
Christ. There are a great many elements involved 
in such a question that the average layman has better 
facilities for reaching a safe conclusion upon than the 
average clergyman, and I am of the opinion that the 
pulpit is more and more impairing its influence by 
undertaking to handle matters touching which it has 
no distinct message from the Gospel or from the 
Holy Spirit. 

So far as relates to the economic elements in- 
volved, whether in our war upon the Filipinos or the 
English war upon the Boers—that I should be very 
glad to take lessons upon from you. You could 
probably tell me ten things where I could tell you 
only one. I should judge that the conviction rather 
widely prevails that as a people we shall make money 
out of the Philippines, and there is no doubt that 
England anticipates a bonanza in South Africa. But 
all of that is for you to decide upon, not for the 
pulpit. Then, too, it is claimed—rather generally, I 
should judge—to be for the interest of the Filipinos 
—that is, for those of them who survive—to be : ub- 
jugated to our authority rather than to be left to be 
preyed upon by themselves or by other nations. And 
as for England, there are probably very few of Eng- 
lish blood who do not consider that the overthrow of 
those two Dutch republics is indispensable to the dif- 
fusion of civilization. Over that matter, too, the 
pulpit has no special jurisdiction. Undoubtedly the 
pulpit is bound to be interested in civilization. The 
only point there is that the pulpit has no means other 
than what you laymen have for saying whether this 
or that expedient will promote civilization. 

England has conquered the East Indians, and has 
made a good thing of it for herself, and apparently 
for them, and she has done it with her guns. All 
those things you are as perfectly in a situation to 
judge of as I am, and some of you presumably un- 
derstand that whole situation more thoroughly than 
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I. Iam willing that you should, and I am prompt 
to concede that you do. But when all those matters 
are put one side, and we come on to the ground that 
is distinctly my province as a representative of Jesus 
Christ, then I do not yield to you, and I am going to 
say to you, without any “ buts” or “‘ wheresoevers,”’ 
that to promote civilization by the use of swords and 
artillery is false to the word, example, and life of 
Jesus Christ and of all his Apostles, and alien to the 
entire genius of Christianity. If you say to that that 
thers are places in the world where Christianity has 
sprung up as an aftergrowth of the military conquest 
—undoubtedly ; but that does not alter anything so 
far as it relates to the point I have just made. It 
does not relieve filthy soil that flowers grow out of it. 
God is all the time doing that thing. 

Or, you may claim that the powder and shot 
method of extending civilization is more feasible, 
works with greater promptness. A Krupp gun does 
quick execution ; a missionary and a Bible are slow. 
I do not dispute that. I am not here to claim that 
Christianity is, on the whole, feasible. Thousands of 
ministers have practically been confessing to the 
world these last twelve months that Christ’s way of 
saving the world will not work, and that when Paul 
said that the weapons of our warfare are not carnal 
he stated a principle that he would have recanted if 
he had lived longer and known more. Perhaps they 
are right,—at least I am not here to say they are not 
right. I should be sorry to have to conclude that 
the Gospel is inadequate without gunpowder to sup- 
port it, and when I do conclude that I shall stop 
preaching out of respect—at least I shall stop calling 
myself a preacher of the Gospel. 

So, my friends, you cannot go away and say that 
I have argued against the English slaughtering the 
Boers or our slaughtering the Filipinos. No more 
can you charge me with having claimed that shot and 
shell are not a necessary auxiliary to the doctrine of 
the Cross as a means of quickening men that are as 
slow as the Boers, or as a means of domesticating 
creatures that are as savage as the Filipinos. I have 
claimed nothing of the sort. I have simply dropped 
all questions of gold and diamonds and commercial 
perquisites, of which I know little, and have stated 
to you the mind of Jesus Christ, of which I do know 
something. 





A BRAVE RESCUE AT SEA. 

The German steamship £//a, from Perth Amboy, N. J., for 
Halifax, coal laden, was waterlogged at sea on the 5th inst., and the 
officers and crew taken oft, with great danger, by the steamship 
Georgian, of the Atlantic Transport Line, and brought to New York. 
A daily paper account says : 


THE Georgian hove to and stood by the //a through 
the night. When Chief Officer Field and his volun- 
teer crew of six seamen reached the wreck next 
morning the wind and the sea had so increased in 
violence that the sailors aboard the £//a, despairing of 
ever reaching the Georgian, waved the boat's crew 
away, for fear that it would be dashed to pieces 
against the sinking ship. 

‘We had given up hope,” said one of the rescued, 
‘“‘but the chief officer would have none of that. He 
brought his little boat up as near the £//a’s quarter as 
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he dared, and shouted to us to throw a rope. The 
lads obeyed, the boat’s crew rowing hard all the 
while to keep their cockle-shell away from what we 
thought was their doom. 

‘The rope connecting us with the life-boat’s 
crew looked like a thread in the tempest, but the 
chief officer stood up in the stern of the tossing little 
boat and sung out to tie the women on and jump ’em. 
The nerve of the man and his idea hit us right, and 
we took heart and gave him a cheer. 

‘‘ But the missus (Captain’s wife) would have none 
of it, and told us to try it first. So the boys jumped 
the cook in a jiffy, and the chief officer on his end 
of the line hauled him into the life-boat. The strug- 
gles of the cook set us laughing, though the watch 
reported at the same moment that the ship was set- 
tling fast. 

“Little Eddie, the Captain’s son, crowed and 
cooed and shook his small red fists in glee. He 
didn’t know our danger, but we that did laughed with 
him. I don't know but ’twas the relaxation after the 
suffering we had undergone. 

“We filled the life-boat with the crew, until the 
chief officer waved his hand and started for his ship 
about a mile away. It was a hard pull, and we 
thought more than once they were gone. But the 
boat came back for the second load. 

‘‘This time we jumped the missus and nurse girl. 
They were so hysterical that she wouldn’t jump, and 
we were forced to throw her in the sea. The chil- 
dren we lashed to the backs of two men. John Al- 
exander, second steward, took the girl, six years old, 
and a German sailor, Petersen, took the boy. Little 
Eddie lauzhed and shouted as he struck the water, 
and was chirping when they pulled him into the boat. 
Annie, the sister, was laughing, too, but the nurse 
had swallowed more salt water than was good for her. 

‘‘Twice the life-boat was thrown up under the 
ship’s counter, and some of the men were hurt, but 
she got away safely, made her second trip all right, 
and came back for the rest of us. It was a hard job 
handling the captain. He was heavy, and so sick 
and sore that he was helpless, but we lowered him 
into the sea and then hauled him into the boat. The 
last boat got away from the wreck at a quarter past 
eleven, and before we reached the Georgian’s sides 
the //a went down bow first.” 

All hands were almost completely exhausted on 
reaching the Georgian’s deck. Capt. Stange, who 
was thrown down by a heavy sea on the bridge of 
the £//a, was severely injured about the head and face. 

Capt. Stange said he sailed from Perth Amboy on 
December 31, with 1,556 tons of coal for Halifax, 
N. S. On January 1 the vessel ran into a heavy 
northwest gale, which gradually increased to a hur- 
ricane, accompanied by tremendous seas, which swept 
over the vessel. The steamer rolled and plunged 
violently. At eleven p. m. the cargo shifted, and the 
vessel was thrown on her beamends. The crew were 
set to work to trim the cargo in order to right the 
vessel, but owing to the heavy sea and the plunging 
of the vessel they were compelled to abandon their 
efforts. The -//a then became unmanageable, the sea 
breaking over her continually, and an attempt to 
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abandon her would have been made had the Georgian 
not appeared. 

It was a cosmopolitan crew that filed past Chief 
Officer Field at the Georgian’s gangway, to say 
good-by to their rescuer. Some were Swedes and 
some were Portuguese. There were two Americans, 
an Italian, and a Spaniard, but most of them were 
Germans. They were all big men, with expression- 
less faces. Few of them could speak English, but 


most of them attempted it as they grasped the offi- | 


cer’s hand, and tried to tell him their gratitude. 
There were tears in all their eyes and their voices 
shook. The only old man in the crew produced a 
silver medal which he wore about his neck, and, 
showing it to his savior said with pride : 

‘* You done your duty an’ I done the same once, 
when a young ’un like yourself.” 

The medal was a German decoration for life- 
saving on the high sea. When the crew had all 
shaken hands, they gave the chief officer three cheers, 
and tramped ashore—the Captain remained behind in 
a cabin aboard the Georgian, too badly hurt to move 
without being carried. 


Chautauqua Assembly Trustees. 


Tue Board of Trustees of the Chautauqua Assembly met on | 


the 11th inst. at Cleveland, O. A dispatch briefly giving the 


proceedings says the report mentioned that ‘‘the national 
convention of the Society of Friends’’ will be held this year 
at Chautauqua. Bishop John H. Vincent, of Topeka, Kan., 
was re-elected chancellor, and George E. Vincent (his son), 
of Chicago, superintendent of instruction. 

The financial report showed total receipts for the year to 
be $124,095.57, from which $11,324.34 has been paid on 
floating indebtedness. The assets are $478,147.87, an increase 
of $144,073.61 over those reported last year. The total 
attendance at the assembly of 1899 was 41,000. The number 
of students in the summer schools was 2,261. The endowment 
fund has reached $50,000, and will be increased to $100,000 
by May 1. 

The new hall of the Christ, costing $25,000, will be erected 
the coming season. 





Slaughter of the Terns. 


As a result of causes too mysterious for the mind of man to 
comprehend, fashion claimed the terns for her own, says 
Bird Lore. 

Up and down the coast word went forth that sea swallows, 
or ‘‘summer gulls,’’ 


milliner’s agent was there to confirm the report. 
It wasin June when the bay men were idle and, unrestrained 


by law, they hastened to the beaches in keen competition to | 


destroy the birds which were nesting there. 

Never, in this country, at least, has there been such a 
slaughter of birds. A Cobb Island (Va.) bay man, whose 
conscience, even at this late date, urged him to a confession 
of shame for his part in the proceedings, told me recently that 
in asingle day of that memorable season 1,400 terns were killed 
on Cobb’ s Island alone, and 40,000 are said to nave been shot 
there during the summer. The destruction at other favorable 
places was proportionately great. 

Two seasons of this work were sufficient to sweep the terns 
from all their more accessible resorts, the only survivors being 
residents of a few uninhabited islands. 

What will betheresult? Is there no appeal from fashion’s 
decree? Woman alone can answer these questions, and the 
case is so clear she cannot shirk the responsibility of replying. 








Gold Statistics. 
THE world's production of gold for four years has been as 
follows : 


See ete ese oS eS ee 8s <CrgR eae 
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$925,950.700 
The amount of gold in the United States on the 1st of July 
last (1899) was estimated at $962,865,505. It was estimated 
to be placed as follows : 


U. S. Treasury . . $250,471,536 








National banks . d oe 309, 338,008 
Private banks and individuals . 403,055,961 
OCs. cs - + « $962,865,505 


The gold production of the United States for the year ending 
July 1, 1899, is estimated at $64,463,000. Of this Colorado 
produced $23,195, 300, and California, $15, 637,900. 


Not to be Shelved te0 Soon. 


MARGARET E, SANGSTER is inclined not to give way altogether 
to exuberant and clamorous young people. She says in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal : 

‘I do not b-lieve that old people should consent to be 
effaced simply because the riotous advance of youth around 
them is pushing them to the rear. Love does its mistaken 
best to efface them, it is true, giving them the easy-chair and 
the sheltered corner, and saving them from all exertion, and 
insisting that they are to be waited upon, and their work taken 
out of their hands. Maturity has no right to let itself be laid 
upon the shelf toosoon. There is one glory of the rosebud 
and another glory of the rose; one beauty of the growing 
grain and another beauty of the ripened sheaf.’’ 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
THERE has been no important change in the situation of 
the war in South Africa, so far as reports have been received, 





were worth ten cents each, and the | 





an unusually strict military censorship being exercised over 
dispatches. It is supposed in London at this writing that a 
battle may have been begun on the Tugela river, between the 
troops under General Buller and the republican armies, but 
nothing definite is given out. The two republics continue 


| their efforts to organize defense. 


THE English Parliament has been called to meet on the 
30th of this month. There has been much criticism of the 
management of the war, even by the more conservative news- 
papers. Suggestions have been made of a change in the 
Government, but most of the reports indicate this as unlikely, 
| unless there should be further military reverses. A large 
| grant of money to pursue the war will be asked for. Con- 
cerning the suggestion that there should be a new Cabinet, 
with the Duke of Devonshire (Liberal-Unionist), as premier, 
Arnold White, correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
writes that this would ‘‘ really mean the supremacy of the 
house of Rothschild,’’ and adds that ‘‘ Lord Rothschild’s in- 
| fluence on foreign policy is supreme in all ministries.’’ 


THOUGH it was stated several days ago that the British 
Government had conceded the claim of the United States that 
ths seizure of food-stuffs on their way from this country to 
neutral ports in South Africa was unlawful, there seems to 
have been fan errorinthis. It is now announced that Lord 
Salisbury made an ‘‘ inconclusive ’’ and ‘‘ evasive and unsat- 
isfactory ’’ answer to the representations made by the Amer- 
ican ambassador, J. H. Choate. 

The questions raised by the German Government as to the 
detention and seizure of German steamships by the English 
do not seem to have been adjusted, and a dispatch from Ber- 
lin on the 15th represents the Emperor William as still in- 
flamed about it. 


In the United States Senate, on the oth inst., a ‘set 
speech ’’ was made by Senator Beveridge (Rep.) of Indiana, 
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a new member, in which he advocated the retention of the 
Philippine Islands by force, as military, naval, and commer- 
cial ‘* bases.’’ He denied the right and capability of the Filipino 
people to organize their own government, and said he prayed 
we might not pause in the work of subjugation before it was 
‘thoroughly done.’’ It is alleged by some that this speech 
represents the policy of the Administration. At the close, 
Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts (Rep.) made a short speech, 
in which, among other things, he said that practically every 
statement of fact made in Beveridge’s address was refuted in 
the official reports of General Otis, Admiral Dewey, and other 
officers. 

In Congress no business of great importance has been 
transacted. The case of M. S. Quay has not at this writing 
been taken up in the Senate. The gold-standard financial 
bill has been under consideration and the Philippine question 
has been under discussion, several Senators having spoken. 
On the 15th, Wolcott (Rep.) of Colorado, while upholding the 
Administration, denounced the recent speech of Beveridge 
(Rep.) of Indiana, as ‘‘ base and sordid,’’ as it put the argu- 
ment for retention of the Philippines on the ground of com- 
mercial advantage, not of benevolent civilization. 

A very large meeting, to express sympathy with the re- 
publics of South Africa, in the present war, was held in 
Philadelphia, on the 13thinst. A similar meeting was held 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on the evening of the 17th, and other 
meetings are about to be held in other cities. Two large 
classes, citizens of German and of Irish birth or descent, are 
active in these movements, which seem likely to increase in 
significance. : 

In Chicago, on the evening of the 13th, a meeting of Eng- 


’ lish-Americans and others was held to express sympathy with 


England. 

In the criminal courts of Philadelphia, on the 8th instant, 
nine men indicted for election frauds in the Seventh Ward, in 
November last, failed to appear for trial, and forfeited their 
bail. One of these was a deputy Coroner, and member of 
the State Legislature, one a Lieutenant of the Capitol Police 
at Washington, D. C., and another a clerk in the copyright 
division of the Congressional Library. The evidence against 
them, produced at the preliminary hearing, shows that they 
stuffed the ballot-box and falsified the return, and that two- 
thirds or more of the vote returned by them was fraudulent. 


*.* A Conference under the care of the | 


ward have been indicted. The fraudulent vote of Philadel- 
| phia at each election is estimated as high as $0,000. 


THERE are still reports almost daily from the Philippine 
Islands of engagement with the natives, and the usual losses 
of life on their side are reported. The totals of the losses by 
the United States troops continue to grow ; the official returns 
of the loss since Eighth month 6, 1898, is now 3,310, the total 
deaths being 1,391, and the wounded 1,919. There is no 
intimation of a reduction in the size of the United States army 
there, 


A PARTICULARLY distressing ship-wreck occurred at St. 
Mary's Bay, on the south coast of Newfoundland, last week. 
A steamer was driven ashore, in a tremendous sto:m, at the 
base of high cliffs, and three survivors could be seen clinging 
to the wreck. All the others on board it was presumed had 
perished, and as no help was possible, these also were 
ultimately drowned. It is not even definitely known what 
ship it was, but it is supposed to have been the German ship 
Helgoland, from Philadelphia for Bergen, Norway, a ‘‘ tanker,"’ 
(oil steamer). She had a crew of thirty-six men ; no passengers, 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


JAMES MARTINEAU, the eminent Unitarian writer on religious 
and philosophical subjects, died in London, on the 14th inst. 
He was born in Norwich, Fourth month 21, 1805, and there- 
fore was nearly ninety-five years old. He not only stood 
at the head of his own denomination, (though he was not 
sectarian in disposition), but he has for many years been 


recognized as a master mind in the subjects to which he gave 
attention. 


‘*the millionaire Democratic brewer,’’ has returned from 
Washington, a ‘‘ convert to the expansion policy." He said 
he had had an interview with President McKinley, who con- 
vinced him that there was a great opening for ‘‘ vast com- 
mercial possibilities in the Orient."’ 


—A St. Louis dispatch on the 11th says Adolph Busch, 
| 


—Ships are in demand on the Pacific Coast. The increased 
trade to the Hawaiian Islands and Asia, with the transport of 
troops and war supplies to the Philippine Islands, is added to 
urgent demands for the Klondike and Cape Nome traffic. 
All the ship-building yards, from San Francisco to Puget 


Sound, have enough business on hand to keep them going 
or a year to come. 


*,* The Friends’ Temperance Workers will *,* Henry W. Wilbur, of New York Yearly 
hold a meeting at Girard Avenue and 17th 
Street, Philadelphia, First month 20, 1g00, at 


Meeting, will address a meeting to be held in 
Race Street meeting-house, Sixth-day, First 


Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and) g p.m. A very interesting program is pre- | month 19, at8 o'clock p.m. Subject, ‘* Factors 
Quarterly Meetings will be held in the Meeting | pared. WALKER E. LinvILt, President. mad Dae is heen Chien.” Tide 
House at Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on First- 


| 
i 
day, First month 28, 1900, at 2.30 p.m. The 
meeting will be addressed by Dr. Joseph S. | 
Walton. All interested are respectfully invited 
to attend. On behalf of Committee. 
SusANNA Ricu, Clerk, | 
Woodbourne, Pa. JOHN 
*,* The Philanthropic Committee of West- | 

bury Quarterly Meeting, has arranged for a 
Conference, to be held in the meeting-house, | 
East 15th street and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, on Seventh-day, First month 27, at 2.30 
p. m. 
Subject to be considered: ‘‘ Our Responsi- 
bility in regard to the Abolition of the Death | 
Penalty.’ To be presented by Rev. Thomas | 
R. slicer, Gen. Newton M. Curtis, john Wm. | 

Hutchinson. ™ ' 
Harry A. HAWKINS, Lu 
Mary W. ALBERTSON, f Clerks. 








*,* The next Conference under the care of | an address. 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on | 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the Meeting 
House at Wilmington, Del., on First-day, First 
month 21, 1900, at 2.30 p. m. 

Subject ‘“* Woman’s Work in the Peace | appointments : 
Cause.’’ Speakers, Alfred H. Love, and others. | Figs MonTH, 1900 : 





CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. | 21. Woodbury, 10 a. m. 





*,* A Temperance meeting will be held at 
the meeting-house, Trenton, N. J., on First- 
day, First month 21, at 3 o'clock, p. m. 

Principal Joseph S. Walton, of Philadelphia, 
and others, will address the meeting. 


*.* The next Conference under the care of | 
| Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on | 
Philanthropic Labor, will beZheld in the meet- | 
| ing-house at Wilmington, Del., on First-day, 
| First month 21, at 2.30 p. m. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 
| *,* A Conference under the care of the Phil 
| anthropic Committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at New Garden meeting 
house, First day, First month 21, at 2 o’clock. ; . 
It is expected that Mary Heald Way will deliver | teeth from a jaw of a lion strapped to a 
Other exercises will also be given. table. 
JoHN Howarp Broome tt, Clerk. 
vesicle to the surgeon in many ways. 
*,* Friends’ Visiting Committee of Salem 
| Quarterly Meeting have made the following 


| Friend is well-known to many as an interesting 


and forceful speaker, and we hope all who can 
arrange to do so, will attend the meeting. 





*,* The visiting committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the follow- 


R. SATTERTHWSITE, ing meetings during First month, 1900: 


Chairman Burlington Quarterly Meeting 21. Fallston, Md. 
Philanthropic Committee. 28. 


Little Britain, Pa. 

JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 
*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meetings Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches will attend 
meetings as follows; 
First Mon H. 1900: 

28. West Philadelphia, 11 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 








ONCE a brave man pulled two decayed 


The lion roared in a frightful 
manner, but afterward showed its gratitude 


THER are five ‘‘tasters’’ in the Sultan's 
kitchen at Constantinople. They taste 
every dish before it is placed before their 

| royal master. 
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THE following little story is told by the 
London Chronicle, illustrative of Glad- 
stone’s courtesy. It came to us from an 
old resident of Llanfairfechan. The inci- 
dent occurred at Penmaenmawr, in the 
summer of 1890. About twelve hundred 
feet up the mountain is a small farmstead, 
Pen Penmaen, at which resided an old 
woman over seventy years old, who 
brought her weekly stock of provisions in 
a large basket up the steep ascent from 
Llanfairfechan village. One hot Saturday, 
soon after beginning her upward climb, 
she sat down to rest. Mr. Gladstone, 
seeing her, entered into conversation. 
She chatted freely, and detailed the con- 
tents of her basket. He lifted it, and, 
finding it heavy, offered to carry it for her. 
The offer was accepted, and the veteran 
statesman bore the basket load to the 
whitewashed farm cottage, near the sum- 
mit. A party of tourists approaching 
from the Druid’s Circle path respectfully 
saluted Mr. Gladstone, who, having set 
the heavy load down at the old woman's 
door strode vigorously across the mountain 
path to Penmaenmawr. ‘‘ Did you know 
that was Mr. Gladstone who carried your 
basket for you?’’ inquired one of the 
party. ‘‘No, indeed; I don’t know Mr. 
Gladstone,’’ replied the old woman, ‘‘ but 
I know that he is a kind gentleman, who- 
ever he is.”’ 


THERE are just three things that girls 
should not dare do in Paris, says a current 
magazine article, and those are to visit 
cafés that they don't know anything about, 
to wander too far from the main paths in 
the Bois de Boulogne and the other great 
parks, or go out alone after dark. Some 
American girls do all these things, and 
they are the ones who have wild tales to 
tell. 


SOMEBODY, very learned, once took 
the trouble of weighing the brains of a 
number of animals and found that the 
brain of a tame rabbit weighed less for its 
size than the brain of any other known 
creature—much less than that of a wild 
rabbit. 


IN New York city the mileage of paved 
streets on September 30 was as follows: 
Granite, 337.10; macadam, 724.99; as- 
phalt, 231.44; cobble, 238.56; trap, 
78.83; Belgian, block, 51.76; vitrified 
brick, 18.08 ; wood, .o08. Total, 1,680.84 
miles. 


AN interesting event in connection with 
the Paris Exposition will be the holding of 
a world’s congress of deaf mutes and 
their educators—a gathering which will be 
the first of its kind in history. Paris is 
the city where the foundations of deaf 
mute education were first substantially 
laid in 1750. 


‘‘OVER 82,000 arrests were made in 
Chicago last year (1898), and 75 per cent. 
of them were due to drink.’’ This state- 
ment is made by the city prosecutor of 
Chicago. 


Gtass bricks are gradually coming into 
use. Glass will soon be used for making 
statues for public places. It resists the 
corroding effect of the weather much better 
than marble or granite. 


A Great 





powders, but 


Name 


There are many 


brands of baking 


is a 
guarantee 
of 
superior 
worth 


“Royal Baking Powder” 
is recognized at once as the 
brand of great name,the powder 
of highest favor and reputation. 


Everyone has 


absolute confi- 


dence in the food where Royal 


is used. 


Pure and healthful food is a 


matter of vital 


‘importance to 


every individual. 


Royal Baking Powder 
assures the finest and 
most wholesome food. 


There are many imitation baking 
powders, made from alum, mostly 
sold cheap. Avoid them, as they 
make the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


A veERY valuable book is a Hebrew 
Bible in the Vatican. In 1512, the Jews 
tried to buy-it of Pope Julius II. for its 
weight in gold. It is so large and heavy 
that two men can hardly lift it, and it 
would have brought $100,000. 


THE man who thinks he knows it all 
often marries a woman who teaches him 
a lot more.—[Kansas City Star. ] 


A GENTLEMAN who formerly lived a, 
Pretoria tells a good story of ‘‘Oom Paul.’ 
A man of some prominence in the republic 
went to President Kruger and applied for 
employment under the government. The 
blunt old Boer turned upon him and re- 
plied: ‘‘All the big places are filled, and 
you are too stupid to be trusted in one of 
the little ones.’ —[Chicago Record. } 
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THE manager of the phosphate mine 
was a Scotchman. At first he was obdu- 
rate, and desired us to leave the ground, 
and to drop the specimens we had taken. 
At last I addressed him in good Scotch, 
and asked him whether he thought I was 
a mining adventurer. ‘‘Ay, that’s just 
what ye are!’’ ‘No,’ I replied; ‘1 

am a Scotch professor.’’ ‘Then, if ye 
are, yell be havin’ a name.’” ‘My 
name,’’ I said, ‘‘is Playfair.’’ ‘‘Man,’’ 
said my Scotch friend, ‘‘are ye Lyon 
Playfair?’’ I assured him I was, but ex- 
pressed surprised that he knew the name, 
to which he replied, looking from his six 
feet two inches with compassion on my 
five feet four inches, ‘‘ Hoot, mon, yer 
name’s traveled further than yer wee legs 
-will ever carry ye!’’—[Lord Playfair's 
Autobiography. } 


THE two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people 
who lean. 


Wherever you go you will find the world’s 
masses 

Are always divided in just these two 
classes. 


And oddly enough, you will find, too, I 
ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 


In which class are you? Are you easing 
the load 

Of over-taxed lifters who toil down the 
road ? 


MAny comets will be seen during the 
twentieth century. The most interesting 
is Halley’s—last seen in 1835. It is due 
in IgIO or IQII. 





MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
FORTY-SIX DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVNIAA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad personally-con- 
ducted tour to Mexico and California which 
leaves New York and Philadelphia on Second 
month 12 (Pittsburg Second month 13) by 
special Pullman train, covers a large and inten- 
sely interesting portion of North America. 
Mexico, California, and Colorado are a mighty 
trio in all that appeals to and fascinates the 
tourist. 

Stops will be made at San Antonio, Tampico, 
Guanajuata, Guadalajara, Queretaro, City of 
Mexico (five days), Cuernavaca, Aguascalientes, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, San Jose (Mt. Hamilton), Del 
Monte, San Francisco (five days), Salt Lake 
City, Colorado Springs, Denver, Chicago, and 
other points of interest. Fourteen days will be 
spent in Mexico, and nineteen in California. 

The ** Mexico and California Special,’’ an 
exclusively Pullman train of Parlor-Smoking, 
Dining, Drawing-room Sleeping, and Observa- 
tion cars, will be used over the entire route. 

Round-trip rate, including all necessary ex- 
penses during entire trip, $550 from all points 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad System east of 
Pittsburg ; $545 from Pittsburg. For itinerary 
and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern 
District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, 
Passenger Agent Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 
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Medicated Complexion Soap. 
delicate Oriental odor. 
soft and Healthy. 








Of all First-class Druggists 


London 


FLORIDA. 


TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the 
season to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in 
Florida, will leave New York and Philadelphia 
Second month 6. 

Excursion tickets, including railway trans- 
portation, Pullman accommodations (one berth), 
and meals en roufe in both directions while 
traveling on the special train, will be sold at the 
following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washington, 
$48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; B. 
Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent, Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Passen- 
ger Agent, Southeastern District, Washington, 
D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent, West- 
ern District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND 
AND WASHINGTON. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The first of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Seventh-day Second month 3. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, and 
carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
necessary expense for a period of six days—wil! 
be sold ata rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton ; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 





That you should look your best 


You can remove Pimples, Blackheads, and other 
unsightly blemishes from the face by using 


MADAME LOUISE’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION SOAP 


For Eczema and all affections of the skin, use Madame Louise's 
It is AN IDEAL TOILET SOAP, with a 
It will beautify the skin, keeping it perfectly 


CAUTION The Price of Madame Louise’s Medicated 


Complexion Soap is 25 cents per tablet, and 
cannot conscientionsly be retailed for less. 


LOUISE ET CIE 


Philadelphia 


Nature Demands 


9D ID ID ID ID ID ID 









Mailed Free on receipt of price by addressing 
THE LOUISE INSTITUTE, P. Q. Box 549, Philad’a. 


Beware of Cheap Imitations 


Paris 
oo — 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA. 


THIRTY-QNE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through California, to leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Second month 27, by special 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping car and con- 
necting at El Paso with the ‘* Mexico and Cali- 
fornia Special,’’ composed exclusively of Pull- 
man parlor-smoking, dining, drawing-room 
sleeping, compartment, and observation cars, 
for tour through California, returning by Third 
month 29. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary ex- 

nses, $375 from all points on Pennsylvania 

ailroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
A.gunt Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md ; Colin 
Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern District, 
Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger 
Agent Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Philadelphia. 
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OLD MEXICO. 


TWENTY-THREE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
arranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through Old Mexico, by special Pullman train 
of parlor-smoking, dining, sleeping, compart- 
ment, and observation cars, to leave New York 
and Philadelphia Second month 12, visiting all 
the principal points of interest in the ‘‘ Land of 
Montezuma,”’ and spending five days in the City 
of Mexico. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary 
expenses, $300 from all points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore. Md. ; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent, Southeastern 
District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, 
Passenger Agent, Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The Young Friends’ Association Office is 
now open in the Association Building, 15th 
and Cherry streets, where those wishing 
information may apply between the hours of 
8.30 a. m. and 5.30 p.m. Address all com- 
munications to 

YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 

15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNES-AT-LAW, aaa 
_ {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovvicss: hatin. Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CLUB RATES: OTHE 


R PERIODICALS, 1900. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes thus to the 
Boston Transcript: ‘‘You told in The 
Transcript recently about a western man 
who puzzled a Boston car conductor and 
his passengers by inquiring the way to 
the capitol. Finally some one divined 
that he wished to find the statehouse. 

‘« This reminded me of an experience of 
my own. I was in Richmond and asked 
six or eight people the way to the state- 
house, and no one could tell me. Then I 
remembered @ picture of it labeled ‘the 
capitol’ and was informed by the next 
one I met that the capitol was two blocks 
ahead.”’ 


OVER 100 Japanese women following 
the hazardous profession of divers are 
found along the coast of the peninsula. 
They are divided into four batches, and 
their ages range from 17 to 30. ‘They 
come almost exclusively from Shima, 
Miye ken, a noted fishery center in 
Japan. Their earnings are of course 
not uniform, as they are paid according 
to the amount of their work, which 
consists in diving for agar-agar seaweed, 
sea ear, sea cucumber, etc.—[Japan 
Weekly News. ]} 


In Janesville, Wis., is a pearl button 
factory, which turns out thousands of the 
finest quality of buttons. Tons of Missis- 


sippi clam shells are used in producing the 
buttons. 


A TENEMENT house census in Brooklyn 
shows that 574,959 inhabitants of that 
borough live in 31,687 tenement houses, 
an average of eighteen persons to each 
house. 


KNOWING the ropes is no use unless 
you have a pull.—[Kansas City Star. ] 


PARLIAMENT fixes 
England. 


freight rates in 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 


also read the notes below. 
We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. 
Periodicals. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), 
Christian Register, ($3), 
Christian Register, (mew subscribers) , 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 
The Living Age, ($6), 
Literary Digest, ($3), 
The Independent, ($2), 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 
The Nation, ($3), 


Price for beth. 
$5.30 
4.80 
4.10 
4.60 
5.30 
4-35 
7.60 
4.50 
3-90 
2.90 
4.80 
MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort.),($2), 3.85 


one year, with any of the periodicals named 


MONTHLIES (Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 
$4.60 

5.60 
4.70 


Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), 
The Century Magazine, ($4), . 
Harper's Magazine, ($3), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5 30 
The Forum, ($3), a. 
North American Review, ($5), . . 6.10 
St. Nicholas, ($3), ; 
Lippincott's Magazine, ($2.50), . 

Scattered Seeds, ( $0.50’, 

McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 

The Farm Journal, ($0.50) 

Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), 


QUARTERLIES. 


The New World, (Relig. Rev. ), ($3), $4 50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


give prices. 


Money must accompany the order. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ili 


ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “ Index’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsstn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Household Linens. 


We begin the third week of the 
Great January Sale with some new 
and very interesting offerings at 
prices which are sure to attract 
immediate attention : 


Satin Damask Table Linen—72 inch, 
extra heavy, full bleached ; new, choice 
patterns ; well worth $1.25—at $1.00a 
yard. 


Full Bleached Napkins—22 inches square, 
extra heavy ; handsome new designs ; 
regular $2.50 quality—now {$2.00 a 
dozen. 

All-linen Huck Towels — hemstitched, 
24x46 inches, extra quality, all-white 
only; the 75-cent kind —at 50 cents 
each. 


All-linen Glass Cloth—extra quality, 18 
inches wide, in red and blue checks ; 
worth 15 cents—at 12% cents a yard. 


Hemstitched Damask Table Cloths—from 
2% to4 yards long ; Damask Napkins, 
Tea and Tray Cloths, slightly soiled and 
rumpled, at greatly reduced prices. 


Bureau and Sideboard Covers—hem- 
stitched, embroidered, Mexican drawn- 
work, fancy lace and open-work—at 
attractive prices. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accur- 
ate attention. Address orders ‘‘ Depart- 
ment C."" 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





Iv FRIENDS’ 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


* 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
its. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Ww. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Saee, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 

WHOOPING COUGH and§CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


At Druaaists. 


- ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We will etiam the manufacture of Custom 


Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLoor. ) 45 North13th Street. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET CosT. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR- 

ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Vice-President, 

GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


Secreta 


and Treasurer, 
HENR 


C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on‘ Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. RO 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust YE 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TR 


» J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
TH; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON, 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


AVID 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital $2,000,000. 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 


Surplus, $5,000,000. ” 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 


Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. 
Window Shades [Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St, 


Attractive Styies 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Estimates Given. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in),. . . 
SURPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 

1. Botton Winrenny, 

E.twoop Becker, 

Epwin S.Drxon, 

1 Warren G. Grirritn, 
HoMAS R. GILL, Samvuec Bancrort, Jr., 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo.tn, 

Avrrep I|.PxHtcuips. 


Nicuoras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


118 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


We have sold our Real Estate Mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 


We now offer carefu 
black-waxy be 
Principal and 6% inte 


the rich 


teed. Send for pamphlet. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 


Address the Company, or 


Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. E. MORSE, ist Vice-Pres., 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 


M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 





